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CHAPTER L 

MR. COLCHESTER. 

Perhaps there never was a more respectable-look- 
ing man seen than Mr. Colchester, Lord Glen- 
bum's lawyer and man of business. Every thing 
about him spoke of credit, stability, solvency. He 
looked like a pocket edition of the Bank of Eng- 
land, bound in broadcloth, as he came into his 
office of a morning, and ran his fingers through 
his most respectable gray hair, previous to open- 
ing his letters and commencing the day. He had 
a bland face, with calm hazel eyes ; one of those 
large firmly-set mouths suggestive of complete 
satisfaction ^t the state of every thing, rather than 
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severiiy. He had neatly-trimmed whitish whis- 
kers, and an imposing double-chin, upon which 
his most respectable and contented coimtenance 
rested as though it had been a cushion. He had 
a beautiful high broad forehead, which seemed as 
if it had never known a ruffle, so smooth, polished, 
and calm was its white surface. He had a smile 
for every one, had Mr. Colchester ; but it was a 
smile that never reached his eyes. He had a set 
of regular, excellent teeth, which he showed fre- 
quently, and a soft white hand, rather large, but 
of good shape. He was a little portly, as a man 
of his age should be ; and he wore large comfort- 
able double-breasted waistcoats that looked emi- 
nently respectable; and, in fact, all his dress was 
cast in the same marvellous mould, and suited 
him so exactly, that he seemed as much made for 
his clothes as his clothes were for him. It was 
very generally allowed that Mr. Colchester was 
" a worthy, excellent person, a model for men of 
business, and altogether a most estimable man.'' 
Such was the summing-up of his clients, and he 
had many; Lord Glenbum's being, the noblest 
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name on the tin deed-boxes in Ms office ; whilst 
the others consisted of maiden ladies with snug 
incomes, widows left well to do, and other con- 
fiding creatores who were too stupid or too lazy 
to look after their own affairs. 

Every thing surrounding Colchester partook of 
the same methodical tinge. Nothing in his office 
was ever out of its place. There was less dust 
than in any other lawyer's sanctum in London. 
His clerks were all of the same stamp as their 
employer, and came to their desks regularly of a 
morning, as a matter of course, no matter how 
late they had been keeping it up on the previous 
night; no matter how splitting was the headache, 
or how bloodshot were the eyes. Mr. Colchester 
was not a severe man; indeed he might have vied 
with Ledbitter in blandness of manner ; but he 
was a rigid disciplinarian, and stood no nonsense. 
At rare intervals he had spoken to refractory un- 
derlings, and had done so in a mild way, smiling 
from the mouth, as was his custom, the while; 
but somehow the words he spoke seemed to pro- 
dooe more effect than if he had blustered and used 
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strong language, and the clerk in question would 
be peculiarly quiet and subdued for the remainder 
of the day ; for Mr. Colchester had a remarkable 
power of saying the most portentous things in a 
calm easy way that was highly efiective. When 
young Bowdeigh first commenced serving his ar- 
ticles with Mr. Colchester, the independent youth 
seemed to entertain a notion that his income war- 
ranted him in doing as he pleased, and so he 
stayed away from the oflSce as often as he came ; 
but only for the first fortnight or so. Colchester 
let him have his fling, but suddenly came down 
upon him one afternoon, when Bowdeigh strolled 
into the ofiice for his letters, in such a manner 
that the yoimg man of property was distinctly 
seen to tremble and turn pale beneath the rebuke 
of Mr. Colchester. After that, Eowdeigh's opinion 
that tlie law was a pleasant easy-going profession 
altered very considerably; and "the governor" 
never had to speak to him again. There were no 
lazy clerks in Colchester's office; no unsteady 
messengers given to loitering at public-houses. 
The very housekeeper who swept out the rooms 
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was a machine in her way — a regular piece of 
domestic clock-work suited to the establishment 

Punctually to the hour would the head of that 
establishment arrive, clean-shaven, fresh, and 
wholesome-looking — the sort of man who im- 
pressed you with a notion tliat he had passed a 
good night, enjoyed a good breakfast, and re- 
velled in a good brisk walk to town. He was 
evidently in perfect healtli — that firm, erect, re- 
spectable ornament to society; that straightfor- 
ward stable gentleman, who was the tinisted guar- 
dian of the fortunes of so many. 

" A great responsibility, my dear friend," he 
would sometimes say to a client, sweeping with 
his eye the rows of metal boxes on the office- 
shelves; "a great responsibility, but a great 
honour ; a proud position that of the man who 
is intrusted with so sacred a charge. I feel it so, 
I assure you." 

" A capital thing for the client to have so ex- 
cellent a man of business to confide in and to trust 
to," replies the other, smiling and putting on his 
glove with a pleased look; for the lawyer has 
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held out hopes of a speedy termination to that 
apparently endless law-suit, and the client is 
quite refreshed by the news. 

" Hah, very good of you, my dear friend, to 
say so ; very good. Make your mind easy about 
the business. Jawley and Binns haven't a leg to 
stand upon — ^never had." 

" Well, they have contrived to stand on some- 
thing or other for nearly nine years," replies the 
client with a ludicrously rueftJ look. 

" Ha I ha I" laughs the lawyer with his shin- 
ing white teeth glistening : " will have your joke, 
my dear friend." 

Here the "dear friend who will have his 
joke," and who looks about as merry as a mute 
with the toothache, pulls on the other glove — a 
cloth one, rather unsafe at the tips of the fingers 
— and, with a heavy sigh, departs. 

As the door closes on him, the mechanical 
smile round the mouth of Colchester fades away ; 
and as he passes his large white hand over his 
broad forehead, he seems to be rubbing out the 
troubled wrinkles which have arisen for a mo- 
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ment, but which vanbh beneath the presBore ; for 
when he brings his hand down again, the face is 
as cahn and as cold as ever, and the round chin 
settles snugly upon the cushion as before. 

To the dear friend with the doth gloves suc- 
ceeds another dear friend — ^a little spare old lady, 
who rumbles up to the ofBce-door in a rattling old 
darence drawn by a bony old gray horse, and 
driven by a bony old gray coachman. 

This old lady has house-property and rents, 
and troublesome tenants^ and a world of worry. 
She wishes at times she had never inherited either 
her father's property or her aunt Deborah's, for 
she never knows what her income is, and occa- 
sionally imagines she must finish in the work- 
house ; though her friends, who know what she is 
possessed of, tell her she ought to be very well off 
indeed ; and, for their parts, they can't see why 
she shouldn't look after her own business, instead 
of leaving it to be muddled by a lawyer. Mud- 
dled by a lawyer, indeed ! The old lady smiles a 
pitying smile when people speak to her like this ; 
for the very mention of the word " muddle " in 
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connectioii with Mr. Colchester seems too absurd 
really. Mr, Colchester was regularity and pre- 
cision itself. Nobody else would understand her 
complicated aflSedrs in a hundred years. He had 
aU her deeds and what not ; and in his hands she 
was as safe as safe could be. He'd a deal of 
annoyance, poor man, with her troublesome 
wretches of tenants and people ; and the kindness 
he exhibited in taking aU the responsibility off her 
hands, and settling and looking after every thing, 
she coiJd never be too grateful for. It was very 
irritating and vexatious that she should know so 
little about what her income really was^ though, 
she admitted. The fatherly manner (not untinged 
by a certain gallantry of a less paternal nature) 
with which Colchester meets Miss Pinching at the 
threshold and hands her to an easy chair, is some- 
thing out of the ordinary way — ^that is to say, it 
contrasts very favourably with the politeness of 
Peckham, where Miss Pinching dwells, and from 
which suburban locality the bony old gray horse 
has brought her to-day. 

When seated. Miss Pinching sighs deeply, at 
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which Colchester smiles fascinatingly, and rallies 
Miss Pinching ; and contrives by an artful word 
or two to send up the spirits of Miss Pinching 
suddenly ; and she foels, when she looks at this 
comfortable man of business, that she is not with- 
out a protector, whatever parties at Peckham (not 
possessed of house-property) may say to the con- 
trary. There is a certain Captain Galloway, an el- 
derly half-pay, ultra-military, martinetish admirer 
of hers, who objects to Colchester on principle, as 
he finds that, after her visits to the lawyer, she is 
colder in her manner towards Pockham generally 
and Captain Galloway in particular. The chilling 
influence of the legal refrigerator generally hangs 
about for some days ; for the lawyer is averse to 
the captain and to any interference, and ho puts 
his client against her best friends — so says Pock- 
ham; and the captain glowers upon the shabby 
old clarence as he sees it rumble past his windows 
on its way to Colchester's office. Distraught as 
Miss Pinching appears at the commencement of 
the interview, it is wonderful how she plucks up 
a spirit gradually, and how she jokes in her small 
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way, witii Colchester, who is " such a man," and 
finally settles again into her shaky dd clarence, 
quite reassured and happy. 

To her succeeds young Tracy Pinkstone, whose 
creditors are numerous, but who has great expec- 
tations, and is apt to be reckless in the matter of 
mortgages, posUcbitSy and the like. Mr. Pink- 
stone has been cooling his heels in the outer office 
for some time, and isn't in the best of humours. 
The clerks have been reckoning up the cost of the 
various siylish articles of Mr. Pinkstone's dress, 
and appraising his jewelry in their own minds ; 
and have been sneering at him inwardly, and en- 
vying him very much. Mr. Pinkstone has been 
whirling his smart little cane about a good deal, 
has whistled most of the popular music of the day, 
has read through the titles of the law-books on the 
big desk, and has growled greatly at being kept, 
much to the amusement of the office, where the 
supercilious young dandy is not a favourite. At 
length he is shown in to the great man ; and the 
great man reads him a lecture, which is sulkily 
received, and hands him a cheque, which isn't It 
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would be hopeless to expect this young prig of a 
fellow to understand the embarrassed and compli- 
cated state of his affairs ; and so Colchester does 
not attempt to worry him with oonfiising details ; 
and indeed after the lecture is over, rushes into a 
general discussion on dogs, prize-fighters, and other 
sporting subjects, with a readiness which would 
surprise Miss Pinching, could she hear it This 
is one of Colchester's peculiar gifls. He can suit 
his discourse to his company with a conversational 
plasticity very remarkable ; and is ready to chat 
about the bench of bishops, or the last ballet, on 
the shortest notice. He is careful never to offend, 
agreeing in a manly pleasant way with you, not 
sen-ilely, of course; he is always independent 
apparently, Iwit still he seldom contradicts, or if 
he does, is willing to be convinced and acknow- 
ledge his error very readily. 

Nobody of importance waiting to see Colches- 
ter during his interview with young Pinkstone, 
the lawj-er exhibits no impatience ; but, on the 
contrary, appears somewhat anxious to detain 
his brilliant young visitor. It is close upon four 
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o'clock; and it would really seem as though he 
were anmsing his client with a view to keeping 
him at the office until after banking-hours. So 
it appears to young Pinkstone, who pulls out his 
watch suddenly, and discovers he cannot change 
his cheque to-day, which annoys him greatly, 
and he strides out of the place indignantly. 
There has been nobody of importance waiting, 
only a poor woman of the name of Chigwell, 
whose husband is "out of the way," having put 
his name to a bit of paper for a false friend, 
and been victimised. Mr. Colchester is verj' com- 
forting in his manner to Mrs. Chigwell, but can 
hold out no hope for her, though he has pre- 
vailed, he sajrs, upon his client to take it by in- 
stahnents; at which the poor womsS- sighs, and 
shuffles off with tears in her eyes. Tlien there 
is a lull; and Colchester, after thinking deeply 
for some minutes, connnences a letter, and is at 
once absorbed in its composition. He is a rapid 
writer, and his hand glides briskly over the pa- 
per; and his generally calm &ce flushes as the 
words flow quickly from his pen. Occasionally 
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he pauses, with his pahn pressed to his brow; 
then he flies again over the paper at a furious 
pace, scarcely stopping to punctuate or cross his 
fs in the extremity of his excitement. When 
he has written it, he peruses it hastily ; and, hav- 
ing sealed it up, sighs heavily, and presses his 
hand to his heart as if to stiU the loud beatings. 
Then, with a grim smile, he rings for a derk, 
and desires him to post the letters immediately. 

Mr. Colchester sat with his head buried in 
his hands long after the last clerk had departed ; 
sat in the same reflective attitude, thinking of the 
past and of the future. 

At length he rose and shook himself, and 
staggered as his dazed eyes met the bright glare 
of the gaslight in the street. Then with an effort 
he put on his top-coat, and went out into the 
street, closing the big heavy door with a bang. 
Something seemed to render him irresolute after 
he had shut the door, and he half-turned, as if 
about to reenter the house ; but, with a scarcely 
perceptible shudder, he again faced the street. 
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and walked away fix>m his place of business with 
a quick step. 

There was a slight fog, which became rapidly- 
thicker ; and as Colchester proceeded on his way 
the atmosphere became heavy, whilst the gas- 
lamps loomed dimly through the gloom. It was 
a cheerless wretched evening, and suited the sul- 
len temper which had come gradually upon Col- 
chester. There was no trace of the pleasant look 
upon his face; all was hard, fixed, and cold. 
The well-cut mouth, that smiled so readily, was 
set firmly, and the lips were pale with length- 
ened pressure. Colchester walked quickly, with 
a springy hurried step, veiy unlike liis usual 
steady humdrum respectable gait ; and every now 
and then he threw a glance over his leR, shoul- 
der, as though he fiancied he was being followed. 

Occasionally he paused, and placing liis hand 
to liis face, soemed to refiect deeply; but the 
' rough push of some passer-by would rouse him 
from his roverio, and he would proceed again at 
an accoloratod pace, apparently anxious to make 
up for lost time. Presently he came to one of 
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the bridges ; and when he had half-crossed it he 
stopped^ and, shading his eyes, peered down ba 
if to catch a better view of die river. But the 
fog ^y this time was thick and heavy, and he 
conM see nothing. Then he looked round agauXi 
with that strange expression, suggestive of a 
dread that he was followed, and,. turning on his 
heel, he bent his steps to the Surrey-side of the 
Thames, walking faster than ever. ^ 

Presently, in turning a comer, he plumped 
into the arms of a foot-passenger. 

" Now, then, my friend," exclaimed a cheery 
voice, "look out where you're going; it's not quite 
the sort of evening for a pedestrian matcL" 

Something in the tone of the speaker's voice 
startled Colchester, who, with a hurried "Beg 
pardon," was about to proceed, when the other 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" Why, Colchester, old boy I' 

Mr. Colchester looked up, and as he did so, 
tlie man widi the pleasant voice saw that the 
lawyer's fiice was white, and his eyes wild and 
bloodshot 
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" I'm going to see a client, Horrooks," said 
the lawyer, in a husky voioft, which grated 
strangely on the other's ear. 

" Ah," replied ETorrocks, with a laugh ; "what 
an indefatigable fellow you are, to be sure I never 
idle. Which way are you going? I'll walk with 
you." 

Colchester flushed suddenly, and then, after a 
slight pause,, said, 

"No, no, Horrocks; it's a ticklish business, 
and I want to be by myself a bit I want to ar- 
range matters in my own mind first." 

" Oh, by all means, old fellow. Good-by ;" 
and the genial Horrocks was iwallowed in three 
seconds by the fog. 

The lawyer continued his walk, but not at so 
rapid a pace. Presently he turned sharply off 
from the main road, and made for a railway sta- 
tion, which he entered. But he took no ticket, 
and consulted no time-bilL He hurried along the 
platform, and, without being perceived, got away 
past the station, and out on to the complicated 
lines of rails. He walked on, threading his way 
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in the fog between the carriages until he found 
the road clear, then he hastened on, with his head 
bent downwards, and his hands clenched tightly. 

There was a strange mixture of dogged deter- 
mination and nervous anxiety in his manner. His 
mouth was shut firmly, but. the muscles quivered ; 
- J, and in tlie flashing eyes there was a look of fear. 
Still the lawyer walked on ; and at length the 
wild shriek of an engine pierced the night, and a 
gliastly smile came over the face of Colchester as 
he heard the welcome sound. 

"A few moments," he muttered to himself, 
*^ and I shall be past the reach of the wretches I 
have ruined. They will curse my memory, but I 
sliall not hear them. Come quickly, and crush 
the life out of me;" and the defrauder of the 
fatherless and the widow, the villain who dared 
not face the world, hurried on to meet his doom 
with eagerness. 

The glowing demon came upon him, and the 

blood and brains of tlie wicked lawyer bespattered 

the locomotive as the cruel wheels rolled on their 

ruthless way. 

VOL. IIL c 
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Mr. Ledbitter entered his master's room wifli 
a very horrified look the morning after, and with 
the newspaper in his hand. 

" DreadftJ accident, my lord, happened to poor 
Mr. Colchester last night" 

" What d'ye mean?" asked Glenbnm, turning 
pale. 

" Why, my lord, it appears he got on to the 
railway, and the train went over him, and killed 
him. Here are the particulars ; dear, dear, dear!" 
and Ledbitter seemed quite cut up about it 

" That's no accident, Ledbitter," said Glen- 
bum, in a low tone, after hurriedly perusing the 
newspaper "paragraph ; ** it's suicide, man : sui- 
cide !" 

Mr. Ledbitter looked greatly shocked. 

" I see it all — ^the scoundrel !" burst out Glen- 
bum — " I see it all. I always suspected him ; 
there was a peculiar look about him, that I mis- 
trusted years ago. We shall have dreadful news 
in a day or two. I'll wager my existence he's 
ruined every soul who confided in him." 

News came, sure enough. Bad news fi)r 
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Glenbum too. Colchester had been a greater 
villain tlian tongue could tell ; and Peckham ex- 
claimed with universal voice, "I told you so," 
when poor Miss Pinching found herself penniless 
one fine morning. 

Lord Glenburn learnt his own position with 
dismay ; but her ladyship bore the sad intelligence 
with becoming jfortitude. Every tiling had been 
muddled and misrepresented; and the defrauded 
creditors come down upon the peer pell-mell. 

Mrs. Gaunt, coming back from town in the 
midst of this, set it all down to Ledbitter, of course, 
and liad a dreadful scene wiili her mistress, during 
which she used very strong language, and stamped 
about like a heavy di^agoon. 

Altogether it was not a very pleasant femily- 
parly hi Hemshaw House ; and it was wonderful 
how tlio valet kept up his spirits ; but he did, and 
was calm and cheerful in the midst of the pre- 
vailing gloom and despondency, little dreaming of 
the trap Mrs. Gaimt had been baiting for him at 
ihe first-floor over Mr. Cooney's shop. 



CHAPTER IL 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Lord Glenburn was not the man to battle vritli 
a difficulty. He had been all his life helpless on 
any emergency, and could no more have grappled 
with a great misfortune than he could have curled 
his own hair. So, when the news of the lawyer's 
evil doings broke upon him with sudden and dis- 
astrous force, he fell beneatli the shock like a child, 
and walked, or rather hobbled, about his room 
whimpering, sinking every now and then upon 
his easy-chair, overcome with liis grief and his 
exertions. 

There never was, to all appearance, a more 
judicious, sympathising servant than Ledbitter. 
Horror was expressed (in a mild and subdued 
form) upon the features of the valet, and a deep 
sigh, which seemed to rend the overcharged bosom 
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of that excellent body- servant, rose very fre- 
quently to his lips, and served to swell the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of tribulation. His master 
turned to him with a helpless confiding belief, that 
would have melted the heart of many a man less 
remorseful tlian Ledbitter. Ho was powerful, was 
the valet ; but he would not be merciful. He held 
his victim in his grasp, and he would not relax his 
firm, strong hold of him mitil he had crushed the 
very life out of his craven heart. Tlie desire for 
vengeance in tlie valet's breast had grown stronger 
as he had grown older. It had gradually absorbed 
his whole nature, and he had come to think and 
dream of nothing else. As the years had rolled 
on, he had become more silent and preoccupied 
in his manner, and people had noticed it, and 
set it down to a sobriety suited to advancing life ; 
and during this last year or so, tliis reticence had 
increased tenfold, so tliat even his master observed 
it, and would, when alone with Ledbitter, rally 
him, in a rough, snarling manner, about his being 
bad company, and growing elderly and shaky ; at 
which the valet would wake up and throw off the 
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dispiriiing thoughts that seemed to weigh him 
down, and. bustle about in his old way. 

No, not in his old way either. There was a 
mechanical forced air about all he did — a listless 
manner of performing the many elaborate duties 
attendant upon making Glenbum " fit to be seen," 
which a close observer might have noticed. His 
master, except when fimcying he was being in any 
way deceived, was not a close observer ; and if he 
ever noticed any decadency in the valet's toilet- 
performances, he attributed the change to his 
being behind the age and a little old-fashioned* 
What a shook it must be to a buck — a hero whom 
young dandies dressed after, when some rude fel- 
low drops a hint that the jauniy and bewhiskered 
gendemaa is getting ^old fashioned 1' — what a 
fearful phrase to ring in the ears of him who still 
believes in himself, and who is wilfully blind to 
the capricious changes of the fickle goddess 
Fashion ! He struts along to his club with well- 
cut surtout, and a flower in liis button-hole ; and 
he has scarcely an eye for the whipper-snappers 
who pass him, twirling their canes under his very 
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nose, imimpressed by his grand demeonQur and 
sublimely autocratical air. He does not sea ijiat 
their ooats.are of a different shape from his; that 
their hats, their boots, their dandy canes, nay the 
very flowers in their button-holes, are of another 
age. and style. He frowns fiercely upon the rash, 
tailor who apeaks to him of monstrous shapes, of 
hideous patterns, of frightftd fabrics manufactured 
surely by some madman for a freak ; for can any 
one dictate on such subjects to him! Then some 
day a bold friend, drops a hint, or — shade of 
Brummel, can it be? — ^ventures to joke the mighty- 
wearer of the wonderftd clothes that were so much 
admired in days of yore, but which are now the 
subject of rude jests from beardless boys, who may 
he lords or shop-lads for all the world can tell; 
and then the outraged buck hides his diminished 
antlers, and settles down into a respectably-clad 
elderly gentleman of the present day, or goes on 
to the days of his dotage a walking monument of 
the past, and the shaft of small boys, who asso- 
ciate him with a person of infamous memory, 
whose effigy may be seen on the fifth of Novem- 
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ber, but who, we are bound to add, in no wise 
resembles the object of their derision. 

Glenbum was rapidly gliding into this unsatis* 
factory condition. He had never been a dandy 
exactly, but had always dressed well, and his valet 
had taken a pride in turning him out perfect; 
whilst his tailors had always worked for him con 
amove. Continual pain had pulled him down 
sadly of late; mental worry — a thing he had never 
known in earlier life — ^had tugged at his tough 
heart-strings; for he now began to find that he 
had a rude imitation of that organ in his breast ; 
while, with the mortification and wounded pride 
from which he suffered on her ladyship's account, 
there lurked a certain sting he liad never felt 
before, — though, to be sure, he had never met 
divith much annoyance in the small and selfish 
sphere to which his amours had been confined. 

Argue with himself as he would, there had 
been something of the " old man's darling" in the 
adventuress he had made his wife. He had liked 
to look into those big dark orbs, and see himself 
reflected in them, and fancy that he also filled her 
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heart ; and, scoffer at every thing pure and holy 
as he was, there was hidden in some corner of his 
nature a vague hope that he might live a different 
life with this woman, that she would love him for 
himself alone, and that in time he might learn to 
believe in better things than he had ever cared to 
regard seriously — that, in fact, he might settle 
down gradually into an altered man. All this had 
been but dindy shadowed forth in his mind, and 
he could not have described the strange new 
thoughts that chased each other through his bi'ain ; 
but he had felt as he had never done before ; and 
had his wife turned to him now in the dark hour 
of liis despair — ^had she spoken a few soft pitying 
words — she might have transformed his whole 
nature, she might have worked a magic change 
for good in him. But she curled her plebeian lip 
in scorn when she heard the disastrous news ; and 
Glenbum muttered a deep and angry curse as he 
turned in loathing from the woman who liad 
vowed to love and honour him. She had learned 
to despise liim in tlie days of his prosperity ; and 
now tliat a crushing misfortune had come upon 
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him, she despised him the more.. It was like a 
litde trimnph to the imprisoned, mistress of Hem- 
shaw House. Her lord and master had shut her 
up in that dull and lonesome place, and fortune 
had sent a deliverer ; for the house would be no 
longer her jailer's property ; it would pass out of 
his hands, and with it all power to control her 
actions; for was he not a beggar? and would she 
not be an outcast from the briUiant world to which 
she lent the additional lustre of her sparkling eyes 
— a bright particular star amidst commonplace 
twinklers — o, star in Aiture destined to shine in a 
far lower and less glorious sphere ? 

Oh, this thought was a bitter one to her, to 
be sure. When she came to realise the terrible 
reality, her anger knew no bounds. How she 
despised her own folly in so readily, so eagerly 
accepting the proffered hand of the rou^ lord ! 
How she inveighed against the mother who had 
urged her to do so, and who, caring nothing for 
the dignity of wealth and position herself, had 
gladly undertaken a menial office in order to be 
near and watch the triumphant happiness of her 
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child 1 — diat child who now lotind herself as badly 
off as before, with a title, it was true, but with a 
selfish, heartless, ruined husband, ever at her heels 
to torment her into madness. If the news alarmed, 
and eventually overwhelmed Glenbum, its effect 
was ten times greater upon the woman on whom 
he had conferred his name. She was &rious. 
She paced the room with her hair thrown back, 
looking dread&lly like Mrs. Gkunt, and the pink, 
triangular scar stood out angrily upon her cheeL 
No name was too severe. &r the penniless peer 
who had induced her to marry him; no phrase, 
was too harsh for her own blind folly in so doing. 
She had burst into Glenbum's room and flown at 
him like a tigress. Ledbitter was present, and 
was about to leave the room humbly with a down- 
cast look of horror, when his master waved him 
baok with a half'-pitiftd gesture, — ^for indeed his 
lordship valued the presence, of his confidential 
valet in the bitter trial. 

" I must have been mad, mad I" exclaimed the 
wild woman, walkihg up and down the room ra- 
pidly, as Mrs. Gaunt was accustomed to do when 
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similarly aroused ; " I must have been mad 1 And 
you — ^you — " turning sharply upon her husband — 

" Must have been as mad too," snarled the 
peer, much fortified by the presence of his valet, 
who stood by — ^liis respectable head bent, and his 
right hand shading liis eyes, as people do when 
the lightning flashes. 

" You madyt/ou! Hal ha! ha! Hear him) 
hear him," she exclaimed hysterically, pointing at 
Glenbum, and addressing an imaginary audience. 

" Yes, 7," replied the husband, plucking up a 
spirit ; " I took you from a pauper's sphere, and 
made a grand lady of you. The more fool I." 

" Speak the truth, Glenbum I You wanted 
a handsome showy wife to head your table and 
receive your friends; and you knew you coidd 
not pick and choose amongst those of your own 
class; for you were despised — you were known 
to be a titled adventurer, a mere haunter of fo- 
reign watering-places, an out-at-elbows sharper. 
Ay, you may look fierce and clench your fists ; I 
don't care that for your anger I" and she snapped 
her fingers at him. " My blood's up now, and 
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I'll say what I like before your spy and menial 
here ; and I wish I had some of the great friends 
you got to come and ' take me up' to hear me." 

She folded her arms now and leant back 
against the wall like a man, with an indescribable 
look of scornful boldness on her handsome face. 

The valet's face was a Uttle paler perhaps than 
usual, but he still shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and he still bent his head, wliilst the storm 
raged. 

" You forget yourself, you intemperate, in- 
judicious woman !" cried Glenbuni, losing all pa- 
tience. 

" I wish I could ; from the bottom of my heart 
I wish I could forget who I am — a bought wife, 
bought for so little too — ^a dressed-up doll to-day, 
bowing and grinning and doing my best to behave 
properly amongst grand folks I don't care about ; 
then to-morrow a moping prisoner in a dull and 
lonely dungeon of a country-house, chained and 
barred and watched like some guilty creature. 
Bah ! I'm glad relief has come at length, I feel 
as happy as «ome poor wretch does in his cell 
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when lie lieans that ibe mob have fired hk pri- 
son ;'' and sfae laughed at her own conceit londly. 

The evil, lonring expression npon Glenhnm's 
&ce would have alarmed a less oonrageons wo- 
man; for it was a black and threatening look, 
that was malignancy itsel£ A dark shadow 
seemed to settle like a dond npon his tstee; and 
Ledbitter gave an almost perceptible shudder as 
he saw the old bad look he knew so well through 
his fingers, for he had continued shading his eyes. 

Still the husband never spoke, but he looked 
straight at his wi&, with his eyes gleaming 
strangely beneath his heavy brows. 

'' This it is to be a false and lying piece of 
pride and vanity," continued the wife ; " this it 
is to be dazzled by a &w diamonds, and to allow 
one's ear to be tickled with a title and promises 
of grand acquaintances, and I don't know what; 
and to have another at one's side" — ^here she 
ground her heel upon the floor, and her fine eyes 
flashed with more fury than before — "always 
pouring out persuasions and temptations, and say- 
ing, * Marry him, marry him ; don't be an idiot, 
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marry him ; such an opportunity will never come 
again; marry him, and be a graad lady.' Ha, 
ha, ha I and see me — ^ihe grand lady — ^mewed up 
between four walls, a prisoner, until the storm 
comes and sweeps down every thing, and I walk 
away to freedom over the ruins." 

Here she began pacing the room again more 
wildly than before ; for even in the midst of her 
excitement she could not bear the gaze of her 
husband. 

At length he spoke. Ledbitter was about, in 
a respectful but earnest manner, to beg him not 
to do so ; but his lordship raised his hand to com- 
mand his silence, and the valet shrunk back 
humbly. 

" Walk away, woman ; walk away as soon as 
ever you please; Hemshaw House is no longer 
your prison. You are free to go, free to go at 
once. Go, and never let me see your face again !'* 

As he said this, he turned from her and waved 
his hand impatiently towards the door. 

^' Do not dare me to that, Glenbum," she ex- 
claimed, with a strange wild sparkle in her eyes; 
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"do not dare me to that; you don't know how 
little I require to make me take you at your 
word." 

" I know nothing and I care nothing about 
your inmost thoughts," he replied, turning ab- 
ruptly upon her; " I know you only to be a mass 
of heartlessness and ingratitude, and I repeat you 
are free to go." 

She looked at him long and searchingly ; but 
he met her gaze firmly, and with his harshly- 
curved mouth set and rigid. Mrs. Gaunt entered 
the room at this juncture, and her eagle eyes 
fixed themselves inquiringly upon the faces of 
the three successively ; for she saw by the coun- 
tenances of the trio that something unpleasant 
and portentous was taking place. 

" What, what is this ?" she asked, looking 
piercingly at Ledbitter. 

The valet shrugged his shoulders and said no- 
thing. Indeed, it would have been somewhat 
difficult for even that diplomatic genius to have 
disclosed the real state of affairs without adding 
considerably to the general storm. 
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Mrs. Gaunt stamped her foot and looked at 
her ladyship ; but Lady Qlenbum was in no hu- 
mour to receive maternal lecturing, and sneered 
defiance at the housekeeper in a marked manner. 
It was a strange picture: the two women, tall, 
strong, and— now that they were both under the 
influence of groat excitement — strikingly like each 
other ; the humble-looking valet, with the faintest 
smirk of satisfaction visible at tlie comer of his 
mouth; and the husband, a heap of fashionable 
dilapidation, scowling impotently in his easy-chair, 
the perspiration starting the hair -dye from the 
straggling black locks brushed artfully over his 
forehead, no hue of life in his sombre face, which 
was distorted and repulsive to look upon. 

It was a trying moment for Mrs. Gaunt : but, 
for once in her life, she was equal to the occasion, 
and by a mighty effort controlled herself, and 
spoke in an undertone and to the purpose. Led- 
bitter was present, and she feared him now more 
than ever. She had no qualms of conscience ; but 
the ghastly ^^ foregone conclusion" of his death 
terrified her. She considered him a doomed man ; 

VOL. III. D 
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and there was something rather awftil, even to that 
hardened creature, in the sight of the respectable 
and soberly-clad valet, all humbleness and judi- 
cious silence, standing there with his meek head 
bowed, whilst she saw, in her mind's eye, the 
lodger at Cooney's baring the brawny arm, and 
eyeing the broad strong fist, that was to stretch 
her enemy low, and allay her fears for ever. She 
could scarcely meet the valet's eye, when he fixed 
it, with an almost pleasant gaze, upon her; and 
she shrunk shudderingly from his glance, and 
continued speaking to his lordship in a low voice, 
striving to heal the difference that had arisen. 

It would have taken a far more skilfiil person 
than Mrs. Gaunt to do that. As the well-meaning 
passenger who attempts to interfere in a street- 
fight fi'equently finds himself derided and mal- 
treated by both combatants, so the housekeeper, 
by her efforts to mend matters between the peer 
and his wife, only succeeded in drawing down 
upon herself the thunders of her infuriated lady- 
ship's tongue, and the contemptuous sneers of the 
indignant nobleman. GHenbum could not say 
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mncli, for he was ignorant that Ledbitter knew 
any thing of Mrs. Guunt's relationship to the mis- 
tress of the house^ so that he could not compete 
with his wife, who had no scrupulous fears, in vir- 
ulence and vigorous abuse. But the daughter's 
violence knew no bounds, and she rated the house- 
keeper in unmeasured terms, telling her "her 
mind" with a volubility that surprised the noble- 
man, and completely overcame Ledbitter, who fre- 
quently raised his hands in simidated surprise, and 
who appeared shocked beyond every thing at all 
he heard and saw. Glenbum had only wanted 
this to rouse him thoroughly. He forgot his gout, 
he forgot his ruin — ^he thought only of the moment, 
of the bold enraged woman, who had poured forth 
the whole story unblushingly ; who had shown no 
shame in disclosing her disgraceful origin; who 
had capped her cruelty by blurting forth that which 
Glenbum would have given worlds should never 
have been revealed to the man beside him. 

Then came a storm of the most vehement and 
scathing invective from the bloodless lips of the 
fiirious husband. No term was too atrocious for 
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Inm io aiq>hr io ber ; no [Jirase too fool and hrolal 
to hnrl at her. He rared and cursed idth his arm 
in the air, and waved ha<^ Ledbitter widi a fiense 
gesture, as if he would have stmdL him. The 
housekeeper quailed beneath Ae aeemnnlation of 
vile epithets the nobleman hei^)ed upon his wife's 
head; but Ladv Glenbum grew calmer as the 
husband's violence increased. At length he stopped 
for lack of breath, and, with a defiant smile upon 
her &ce, Lady Glenbum turned upon her heel, 
and strode with an air of triumph finom ibe room. 
The housekeeper paused for a moment irresolute ; 
but Ledbitter waved his hand significantly, and, 
scarcely knowing what she did, Mrs. Graunt fol- 
lowed her daughter with a &st-beating heart and 
her £ioe as pale as death. 

Ten minutes afterwards Lord Glenbum's groom 
was seen hurrying the gray cob along at a rapid 
rate towards the residence of the nearest doctor ; 
for the master of Hemshaw House was struck 
down with a dangerous fit, and Ledbitter watched 
by him in very sore alarm. 



CHAPTER III. 

MB. MELLIDEW'S PATIENT. 

Mb. Meludew, the doctor who was called in by 
Mrs. Molloy to see Friscilla, was a fair-haired 
gentleman, who might have been twenty-two or 
fifty firom his appearance, which was confusing, 
and firequently gave rise to animated discussions 
amongst his patients. For instance, Mrs. Molloy, 
who had reason to be thankful to him for many 
attentions and frequent evidences of skill, was ac- 
customed to declare him ^^much older than his 
looks ;" whilst Mrs. White, an intimate friend of 
Mrs. M.'s, who had not been so fortunate in her 
experiences of the doctor, declared him a mere 
^^bit of a lad," who ought to be under some one 
who had come to years of discretion, and had seen 
practice. Now this was very absurd on Mrs. 
White's part; for assuredly Mr. Mellidew had 
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seen practice, to say the least of it, — ^for, poor fel- 
low, he never knew what it was to have a comfort- 
able meal ; and as to an undisturbed night's rest, 
it was so unusual a circumstance with him, that it 
was a perfect wonder he did not subscribe to the 
Malthusian doctrine, and declare matrimony to be 
a mistake. There were two parties, then, amongst 
Mr. Mellidew's patients — the White party, and 
the Molloy party. The former employed him 
under protest; the latter from a firm impression 
that he was an Abemethy in a small way of busi- 
ness, a very Brodie of the back streets. 

Light-complexioned, tliin-£su;ed, and ginger- 
whiskered was Mr. Mellidew, with AuSy colourless 
hair, that stood up in tufls and spikes on his head ; 
he had large ears, which the wind caught and red- 
dened angrily; he had a white tie which was 
draggle-ended ; and his shirt-front had a knack of 
becoming unbuttoned and disclosing a chest-pro- 
tector — ^for Mr. Mellidew's lungs were delicate; 
he wore a heavy cheap hat, which was brown with 
many showers, and always contained a stethoscope; 
he encased his feet in clumsy half-weUingtons, 
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which were patched and mended until they had 
lost all semblance of their original shape ; he car- 
ried an alpaca umbrella (popularly supposed not 
to open) ; and there was generally a button or so 
missing from his waistcoat ; and an obtrusive pin 
or two visible here and there about his garments. 
Altogether Mr. Mellidew gave one the notion of 
not being well "looked after;" and the ears of 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Kimber, must have burnt a 
good deal, for she was the subject of unlimited 
animadversion on the part of Mr. Mellidew's lady 
patients. 

" Well," Mrs. MoUoy would say to a friend, 
when discussing the talents of the Little-Green- 
Street Galen ; " well, I will say, and I do say, 
that Mrs. Kimber do not look after the poor gent 
as he should be looked after ; for what with people 
a fetching of him out from his meals when nothing's 
the matter, — ^which Mrs. Gabley, as do ought to 
know better, has done more than once or twice to 
my certain knowledge, derived from them as I can 
depend on ; and what with other parties a being 
took ill in the night, in a spiteful way, and a rous- 
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ing the poor young doctor from his beauiy sleep ; 
and what with parties (as shall be nameless, but as 
lives not a 'undred yards from where you're a 
standing now) a running up ever such a bill, me- 
dicine included, which costs him money, as any 
fool ought to know, and then a disputing of hitems 
and a giving no end of trouble because oonvales- 
sink : — I do say that, with all this a worrying and 
a tormenting him, as he should be looked after, 
should he not, ma'am, all things considered?" 

To which the friend appealed to— if a Molloyite 
— ^would add her opinion that Mrs. Kimber was a 
** stuck-up piece of goods, as didn't know herself;" 
and a third friend — of the same persuasion — ^would, 
in all probabiliiy, express her firm conviction that 
" some parties as had designs on other parties, and 
a interest in keeping other parties' best friends 
from them, was no better than they should be ; 
and, for her part, she thought contempt and scorn 
should be the portion of such." The real truth 
being, that Mrs. Kimber was a decent old gentle- 
woman, who reftised to mingle much with her 
commoner neighbours, and having a regard for 
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the young surgeon, did her best to check his too 
generous propensities. 

The house in which Mr. Mellidew lived was 
dismal, as a matter of course, and the back-parlour 
was converted into a surgery. The smell of jalap 
struck you upon the opening of the front door, and 
children had been known to howl fiiriously in the 
passage ; for it seemed impossible that the patient 
could be permitted to quit the establishment without 
a compulsory dose of some horrible drug. The 
front-parlour, or waiting-room, was a most depres- 
sing chamber, and was apparently ftimished with 
a view to reducing the trembling patient to a 
condition of the most abject despondency. The 
engravings on the walls were mostly portraits of 
great doctors. John Hunter, with a severe ex- 
pression, and a fly-blown frame; Abernethy, look- 
ing as seedy as the biscuits which bear his name ; 
Doctor Sydenham, " the father of medicine," and 
who was apparently in deep grief concerning his 
offspring, — frowned down upon the patient from 
their elevated but dusty situations. A melancholy 
bird, with a beak which must have rendered his 
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life a burden — he must have been a very Blon- 
din amongst bu'ds, balancing himself upon tree- 
branches with more or less success — stared with 
one pebble-eye glisteningly at the window — ^his 
other organ of vision had fallen out and been lost; 
and an unfinished oil portrait, which Mr. Mellidew 
called a " study of a head," but which Mrs. Kim- 
ber suspected was a likeness of a young lady who 
had jilted the doctor, leered upon the one-eyed 
bird with an expression of countenance calculated 
to inspire the beholder with extreme contempt for 
Mellidew's taste. 

There was a solemn lad, with double-jointed 
fingers, who sat guard over the small stock of 
drugs in "the surgery," and who contrived to 
drop more physic about his clothes, and break more 
bottles, than any other assistant in the neighbour- 
hood of Soho. Gentle as a woman to every body 
else, to the double-jointed boy the doubtful-aged 
doctor was a down-right tyrant He would come 
in and blow-up the meek but, it must be conceded, 
irritating youth, in language which was by no 
means choice. It was a great relief to Mellidew to 
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blow-up tliis boy. He would go foriih to his pati- 
ents, after rowing the young Qtden, with a bland 
smile that was angelic; and, after behaving in the 
most amiable manner throughout his professional 
" round," would return to his physio-den like a 
roaring lion, and startle his assistant with a volley of 
the soundest abuse, seeking for something to be fe- 
rocious about, and generally finding it very speedily. 

" Now, sir," he would say, as he brandished a 
half-filled physic-bottle before tlie bewildered lad ; 
" now, sir, look at that. Look at it, sir I Having 
looked at it, sir, perhaps you will tell me that it's 
a four-ounce bottle. I shouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if, following the mendacious course you have 
unswervingly pursued since I have vainly endea- 
voured to guide you in the paths of professional 
rectitude, you were to insist upon it's being a four- 
ounce bottle 1" 

Mellidew, who had very little to say for himself 
in public, was eloquence itself in his surgery, and 
would sweep the shelves of physic-bottles with his 
eye, as an orator surveys his rows of auditors. He 
would grasp a spatula in his hand, and point to his 
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drudge with scorn upon his lip, holding him up to 
the contempt of the pestle and mortar, and unmask- 
ing him in the presence of the weights and scales^ 
with the declamatory vigour of a party leaden 
His peroration — ^generally hurled at the head of 
a broken bust of Esculapius — ^would not imjfre- 
quently reduce the double-jointed oflfender to tears; 
and if Mellidew could only produce this result, he 
would be perfectly lamb-like to his patients for the 
day, and had even been known, after a tremendous 
scene of the kind, to refuse fees — ^much to the in- 
dignation of Mrs, Eamber. 

This was the doctor whom the watchftd Mrs, 
Molloy had fetched to see Priscilla in her severe 
and sudden illness. He was not precisely the 
kind of medical man Horace would have preferred, 
perhaps ; for that grandiloquent person would, had 
he been at home at the time, no doubt have driven 
off post-haste for a leading West-end physician in 
the largest practice. But Mr. Mellidew knew what 
he was about very well, and was a rising man in 
his little way. He had no nonsensical ideas about 
new theories; he was old-fashioned, though a 
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youngish man, and prescribed very much lie same 
kinds of remedies which his late employer, Mr. 
Mumps of Brentwood, had been in the habit of 
prescribing. In Mr. Mimips's high-wheeled rat- 
tling yellow gig poor Mellidew had traversed a 
considerable portion of the county of Essex with 
decided advantage to himself, for he had learnt 
much, and recollected all he had learnt Mr. 
Mumps had attended several respectable county 
families and two or three large schools, and had, 
when sinking into the sere and yellow leaf, in- 
creased in a bad habit of taking " refreshers" on 
the road ; the bad habit finally resulting in a very 
bad accident in a dark lane, and the forced retire- 
ment of Mr. Miraips from practice. The county 
paper called it a fit ; but Mr. Mumps's most inti- 
mate acquaintances received this version of the 
accident with much mysterious headshaking, and 
in one or two cases an expressive piece of panto- 
mime suggestive of tossing-off a bumper. 

It was considered very hard lines upon poor 
Mellidew that he did not step into his employer's 
practice ; but flesh is weak, and Mellidew's flesh 
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was perhaps even weaker than most other people's, 
for he fell in love with the second daughter of 
Mr. Mumps, much to the indignation of the first 
The second daughter of Mr. Mumps ; — ^and here 
we may as well at once admit that the leering 
likeness opposite the big-beaked bird was an un- 
flattering copy, on a large scale, of a miniature of 
Mumps' second olive-branch — ^tlie second daughter 
was, though not pretty, much more presentable 
than the elder sister. She was comfortable-looking, 
to say the least ; and the elder girl was not Miss 
Mumps, however, had it all her own in the pater- 
nal mansion ; and woe betide any luckless male 
visitor who should dare to prefer the second 
daughter of the house, — ^a young thing whom her 
elder sister termed " child," though she knew very 
well that the child's thirtieth birthday had been 
buried in the past a considerable time. 

A frosiy-faced, shrill-voiced, red-nosed lady 
was Jane Mumps, the Brentwood surgeon's first- 
bom ; and she had not been altogether averse to 
Mr. Mellidew, who had always treated her fi'om 
the first with extreme politeness. But the coquet- 
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tisli Susan spoiled all ; for she came bouncing in 
from a visit to town, and blushed so when she saw 
the " new assistant" for the first time, that it was 
quite confusing and charming to behold her ; and 
Jane's chances were as nothing from that mo- 
ment. 

When the assistant grew to know Susan better, 
he discovered many little failings, many little 
shortcomings in the matter of temper, which 
would have alarmed bolder men. But her ring- 
lets ! her shining, twisting, distracting ringlets, 
what could compare with them ! Her eyes too, 
what lustres I Then her airy, girlish, almost 
frisky, manner, — ^was it not nature — nature un- 
adorned ? Even her little ebullitions of temper — 
and they were not always such little ones either — 
were they not preferable to the prim, starched, 
acidulated propriety of the eldest Miss Mumps ? 
Jane saw through the assistant, and she lost no 
time in informing " papa" of the business. Papa 
had a contempt for the social qualities of his assis- 
tant, but the greatest possible respect for his dili- 
gence and capabilities for work. 
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His maimer became restrained and distant; 
and the poor young man who had lost his heart, 
very soon lost his sitoaiion. The accident came ; 
and while ^^papa" lay groaning on a sick bed, 
Jane gave Mellidew his c€fngi. The practice 
would go to ruin ; but what was the wreck of the 
practice in her eyes compared to the delight of 
vengeance? So Mellidew was packed off; and 
Susan led a life it would be impossible to describe 
for some weeks after his departure. 

This raw-boned provincial person struck Horace 
as being a very unpleasant creature to have about 
the house; but Mrs. Molloy's encomiums were 
so marked and impressive that he could not refiise 
to permit the young doctor to attend upon his wife, 
though he did so with a very ill grace, and saluted 
Mellidew rather haughtily when he came into the 
room. 

The baby was a strapper. Of course Mrs. Mol- 
loy was an authoriiy upon such matters, and she 
gave it as her opinion that the child " was a hon- 
our to the parents." Anne Maggs was very tender 
with the little bundle of pink flesh swaddled in its 
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flannel coverings and sang and chirmped to the 
infant by the hour together, crooning out a me- 
lancholj strain of melody, which produced more 
effect upon the fidl-grown listener than on the 
child, who was a noisy, fractious little fellow, 
given to scream at the top of its tiny lungs, and 
with views regarding refreshment which augured 
extravagantly for its ftiture. It evidently considered 
that "toujours thumbs" savoured of monotony; 
and was accustomed to express approbation or 
dislike of any of Anne's concoctions in the most 
vigorous manner. Horace was very awkward at 
handling it ; and his old nurse's face would wear 
the most anxious expression whenever the young 
father condescended to take his infant in his arms. 

" He seems very spotiy, Anne," he would say, 
as he relinquished his burden with a sigh of relief. 
He had never gone in for this branch of the pro- 
fession, and had a horror of " brats." 

" Spotty 1" Anne Maggs would reply ; " why, 
compared to this sweet thing, you was a down- 
right currant-dumpling of spots, y(m was." 

At this the youthftd parent would retire within 
VOL. m. E 
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himself, and, pulling at his moustache, wonder 
what would become of the little lump of humanity 
before him ; what would be the Aiture position of 
the tiny thing ; and how old he would be himself 
when the child should have become a man with 
whiskers and a tailor's bill. 

He had never referred to the Bichmond dinner, 
and PriscUla had not mentioned it. She lay pale 
and stm, with her eyes unnaturally large, Horace 
thought, following him about the room as he 
moved, and her thin hand resting on the counter- 
pane, white and motionless. It was a very pretty 
hand, and oh, so thin ! He had never noticed how 
worn his wife had looked. He had set down her 
sharp angular appearance to her peculiarly prim 
style of dress ; but now that he was with her more, 
and was thinking less of distracting matters, he 
perceived that she was greatly attenuated ; and a 
creeping, indescribable dread came over him as he 
watched poor pale Priscilla, lying weak and hag- 
gard, with her large eyes gazing at him and be- 
yond him, and the faintest gleam of a sad smile 
upon her whitened h'ps. 
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It came upon him Tery suddenly — the thought 
that perhaps he might soon lose his wife. As it did 
so, he felt a deep, deep crimson flush overspread 
his face, and then a chill came over him, and the 
tears rose to his eyes. He would have given much 
to have wept aloud ; but his wife was gliding into 
a calm sleep, and Anne Maggs, stiff and severe, 
sat by her bedside and frowned at every noise. 
Anne Maggs's nature seemed to have completely 
changed during her long absence from London. 
She had apparently lost all aflFection for Horace, 
and was constrained in her manner towards him — 
respectfrd, but unloving. She was no longer the 
gentle-hearted, affectionate Anne of his boyhood, 
but a machine who was set to do certain work, 
and did it But when alone with her patient she 
was very different Very loving, gentle, and kind 
was rough old Anne Maggs when alone with Pris- 
cilla. Her big bony arms moved about the head 
of the invalid with none of the energetic " heavy- 
handedness" peculiar to her when performing her 
ordinary work. When she applied the cooling 
lotion to the patient's brow, she did it with a 
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gentleness that was most wonderful to behold in 
such an ungainly attendant Priscilla said litde ; 
for she was as weak as she could well be and live ; 
but a grateftd smile would play round her mouth, 
from which the prim and rigid lines had com- 
pletely faded, in token of gratitude for her nurse's 
kindness and forethought. 

It was a wet and wearisome sort of a night — a 
night when people were short-tempered without 
knowing exactly the reason why ; the rain came 
in spasmodic showers against the window, borne 
there by the gusts of the complaining wind, which 
brought down sweeping clouds of smoke every 
now and then ; whilst Horace sat biting the end 
of his pen, struggling with a picturesque article he 
was doing for a weekly miscellany. He had re- 
cently achieved somewhat of a reputation for close 
verbal description, and his employer expected 
great things from the series of photographic 
sketches which Horace had undertaken to sup- 
ply. But he laboured terribly over the opening 
chapter; and the rain pattered, and the smoke 
came driving down upon him; and the strange 
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hushed condition of the house told him that be- 
yond the lath-and-plaster wall there lay one near 
and dear to him weak and ill^ and not unlike to die, 

Mr. Mellidew entered. His &co was a little 
more leaden than usual^ and his blueher boots 
steamed thickly as he placed tliem close to the 
bars of the grate, 

" You have seen Mrs. Bentley ?" asked Ho- 
race. 

" Ye-es," replied the other, " I've seen her. 
She is ill — very ill. llelations, I presume ?" 

Horace's heart beat loudly, the mention of re- 
lations seemed so terribly suggestive. 

" Yes, her parents — " 

^^ Ah, well, they ought to be acquainted with 
the precarious condition of your good lady." 

Horace could have felled him for using such a 
phrase as ^^good lady," at such a moment; but 
poor Mellidew meant no liarm. 

" Is she so very ill ? I thought — " 

" No vital energy, no power ; nothing rouses 
her. I hope she mil take a favourable turn. I 
hope so ; but — a — she is most alarmingly weak." 
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Herenpon Horace suggested all sorts of reme- 
dies; hat Mellidew shook his head. There was 
an objeetion to all of them ; and Horace felt that 
Mellidew nnderstood what he was abont tho- 
roughly. 

He sat down and wrote a htirried note to Mr. 
Pinto ; and the youthfiil MoUoj, who was in the 
^* fetching-errands" phase of existence at that time, 
was despatched to Bloomsbmy with the missive. 

Horace shut np his writing-case, and went 
into the room where his wife was with a weary 
heart He sat down beside her bed; and Anne 
Maggs, with her month more than ordinarily com- 
pressed, and her nndeceptive front perched on the 
very top of her head, left the room noiselessly. 
The rain and the wind kept up their dismal duet ; 
and a tallow-candle, with a long top-heavy wick, 
gave a dull light, by which the husband sat and 
silently watched Priscilla, who was in a fitfrd 
slumber. 

Presently she woke, and a sad smile passed 
over her fece as she saw who it was that was 
watching her. 
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" My darling," said Horace gently, ** are you 
better?" 

It seemed so strange to be speaking thus to 
her, he had so seldom done so. 

" I am better, Horace. Where is the child?" 

Tlie husband pointed to where the infant lay in 
a sound sleep. 

" Teach him to be good, Horace ; I was never 
taught to be good. I was always allowed my own 
way, and in the end nobody cared for me — ^nobody 
will care when I am gone." 

^' Don't talk like that, Priscilla. You are weak 
and low ; but you will soon be welL" 

She made no reply beyond a faint incredulous 
smile. Horace could scarcely check the rising 
tears, as he took tlie wasted hand in his, and 
gently pressed it 

" Horace," she said, after a pause, " if I had 
my life to live over again, I think — I'm sure I 
oould be a better wife; I could make you more 
happy. I — I have not made you happy, dear. I 
know that ; I'm very very sorry for it" 

Selfish as he was, he wept now, — ^wept to him- 
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self for fear Anne Maggs should hear him, but 
very bitterly too. 

" I loved you dearly, Horace," she continued 
presently, with her eyes fixed on the wall before 
her, but her hand grasping his tightly ; " I loved 
you more than I ever said, than I ever showed. 
I never loved any onejbut you, dear; but if I had 
lived, I think' I should have behaved differently 
to you. We were not suited to each other. I 
was too plain, too quick-tempered. I know all 
that, and I had [mi/ pride as well as you yours, 
Horace; and many and many a time I should 
have put my arms round your neck and asked 
you to forgive my snappish way, dear; but I 
couldn't, T couldn't. Papa never checked me 
when I was a child: he even encouraged me, 
and set me to undertake tasks that were not suited 
to a girl ; and I began to pride myself upon my 
sharp ways, and to assume a prim stiff manner, 
that made people afraid of me ; and it pleased my 
girlish fancy to think I was so important ; and I 
never got out of it, never, though I tried, dear, 
at times, — ^tried hard, for I loved you, and wanted 
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to make you happy ; but fate somehow seemed to 
be against our meeting each other half-way. It 
was my place to give way, and I didn't, — I know 
I didn't; and I hope, Horace, you will forgive 
me — I hope and trust you will forgive me, dear." 

He had never heard her speak like this. In 
the semi-darkness of the sick chamber it seemed 
to him as if it was another who spoke, though he 
saw the colourless lips of his wife moving, and 
her hands were clasped as if she were appealing 
to him. 

He tenderly smoothed her pretty soft hair and 
kissed her pale forehead ever so gently, and the 
tears rained from his eyes. 

" It is very hard to part from my little baby, 
Horace," said the mother, as she drew her hus- 
band towards her and looked earnestly into his 
face. 

The little pink creature lay rolled up in its 
snug warm covering, one tiny round fist, like a 
ball of red worsted, resting on the soft pillow. 
Horace turned to his child and took its little warm 
hand in his own broad palm, and he breathed an 
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inward prajer iliat it might live and grow to be 
as good, as gentle, and as true as his mother ; for 
he could think of no one to equal her, whose 
loving heart had never known guile, whose simple 
and unselfish nature ranked her, Horace thought^ 
above the best and noblest of her sex. 

It was not strange that Priscilla should shortly 
mention her, for she often spoke of Mrs. Bentley, 
and Anne Maggs would never tire of listening to 
or sounding her mistress's praise. That &ithM 
servant entered during the conversation, and joined 
in the general laudation of Horace's mother, but 
assumed a sphynx-like silence when Horace ven- 
tured to hazard a surmise touching her mysterious 
departure from London, and her avowed determi- 
nation never to return. By and by came Mr. 
Pinto, fussy and white-fronted as ever, but with 
a strange tremor in his voice and a nervous man- 
n^ which showed his alarm. Mrs. Pinto was ill 
in bed, and could not venture out Towards Ho- 
race the fiither-in-law's manner was freezingly 
polite and distant; but he broke down when he 
saw his child, and as he took her hand and heard 
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her weak voice, he seemed to throw his pomposity 
and offended parental dignity aside by a strong 
sudden effort, and he wept away as he had not 
done since he was a boy. 

There were consultations with an eminent phy- 
sician ; but with no material result for the better. 
Priscilla rapidly faded away ; and she died in the 
arms of Anne Maggs one morning, her last words 
being those of love for her husband and her child. 

" mother, mother !'* cried Horace, in the 
bitter anguish of his soul, " come back to me and 
comfort me." 

" My poor boy," cried Anne Maggs, " she 
cannot do that ; but your old nurse, who dandled 
you in her arms when you were as wee a thing 
as this, will stay with you, and work for you, and 
look after the little darling here, and never speak 
a cross word to you, come what may." 

So the blinds were drawn down at 92 Little 
Green Street, Soho ; and the anti-Mellidew party 
were louder than ever in denouncing his profes- 
sional incapacity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** WHAT THE WOBLD HAD EXPECTED." 

Glenbubn's fit was not of so serious a natnre as 
Ledbitter anticipated. He reeoTered, and, to his 
yalet's great delight, seemed not so verj much 
the worse for the attack. Her ladyship had not 
troubled her spouse since the grand scene between 
them, nor had Glenbum mentioned her. 

On the morning of the third day after his 
master's sudden iUness, the valet referred to the 
subject. " Her ladyship has not been very anx- 
ious, my lord." 

"Bah I don't talk of her." 

"What a spirit!" 

" A spirit indeed, the vixen !" 

" Even Mrs. Graunt seemed cowed completely." 

" There, there ; I'm sick of the subject." 

The valet shrugged his shoulders and said no 
more. 
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Colchester's accident was the theme of conver- 
sation in certain circles until the terrible state of 
his affairs leaked out, and then the deed received 
its proper denomination from all. He had been 
an unscrupulous robber, and had died the death 
of a coward, who could confront the engine that 
crushed the life out of him in a moment, but who 
dared not face those whose confidence he had 
betrayed. The respectable Mr. Colchester — the 
bland, smiling, sober, steady Mr. Colchester, whose 
manners had savoured so little of the swindler, 
who had never cringed and fawned like the stock 
villain of sentimental stories, or blustered and 
bullied like the fiery bill-discounters one hears 
of, or, in fact, conducted himself in any other 
than a most quiet, easy-going, and faith-inspiring 
fashion. Still how many knowing people now 
discovered for the first time that there had been 
all along a mysterious manner about him that 
they didn't exactly like. A peculiar way he had 
of standing with his hands in his pockets and his 
back to the fire, was now referred to as being 
highly suspicious; and a chronic cough, which 
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tmjaeony tow fann wk moonvement momeiitBy 
was irery geiieraDjr remembered^ Jfscamted on^ 
md dedaied to have beea nodung but a doak 
fixr bidden modyes of Ae mort Tillaiioiia Datme. 
His very dotfaes errai came in for tiheir share of 
this wholesale denandation, more espedallT a 
double-breasted white waistcoat he had generaify 
worn in the smnmer months, which had ficqaentfy 
inspired great confidence on the part of fresh 
dients, bni which was now denoonced as a g^- 
ingly deoeptiYe garment and invariably condemned 
as a mnte aoeomjdioe. What business, too, had 
snch a fdlow to wear gold-rinuned ejeg^asaes? 
Every thing about the scoundrel had been mon- 
strous, and the most youthful copying-derk in the 
office was as loud in his dispraise as Lord Glen- 
Imfii inmseiC 

The position of fliat noble peer was comjdi* 
cated beyond all powers of unraTeDing. Money 
had been appropriated by Colchester, misapplied, 
muddled away, lost in hopdess speculations for 
the lawyer's own benefit; and when Glenbum 
tried to collect his senses to look at the state of 
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his affairs, he could only give up, and groan 
aloud as his head sank between his hands. 

" We must go abroad, Ledbitter ; we must 
go abroad," he half whimpered, in his misery. 

Would my lady go abroad? Certainly not 
She sent a frcezingly-polite message, which Mrs. 
Gaunt delivered to Ledbitter at the door trem- 
blingly. Glenbum's reply was not freezing, 
neither was it polite. There was no need, how- 
ever, for the valet to be its bearer ; for Glonbum 
shouted it so loudly that Captain Atherton, who 
happened to drop in at the time, heard it dis- 
tinctly in the hall. 

The gallant captain had lost nothing by Mr. 
Colchester. He was all right enough pecuniarily, 
though he was in the habit of giving out that he 
was a poor man, with an air of snobbish affecta- 
tion peculiarly offensive. 

" Hang it, Atherton I you needn't be always 
bragging about being a beggar I" young Cropley 
would exclaim at mess, after one of Atherton's 
customary parades of poverty ; " nobody wants 
to borrow money of you !" 
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^' How do yoa know that?^' Atlierton would 
reply, with a pleasant smile. 

^^ Oh, nobody here, at all eTents ! Perhaps 
Glenbnm, yonr intonate fiiend, may be glad of 
a trifle, for he*s been dreadfidly let-in by that 
hiwyer fellow, they say/' Then Atherton, co- 
louring, would change the oonrersation adroitly, 
and not talk of being poor again that evening. 

After all, suppose Glenbum should propose a 
loan. That would be very awkward. So he 
started the conyersation with Lady Glenbum by 
stating that he was hard up. He said this with 
the most agreeable air of being leooncQed to Ins 
fiite, and showed his white teeth, and run his 
fingers through his crisp curls, and was very airy 
and reckless. Her ladyship was very reckless 
too; reckless in all she said against her hus- 
band. She regretted her hard fiite, which had 
bound her to a tyrant She pushed back her 
black hair from her white forehead, and was com- 
pletely distraught, the big tears trembling in her 
lustrous dark eyes. She walked up and down the 
room, half-soliloqmsing, half-addressing Ather- 
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ton, who stood twisting his moustaches with a 
puzzled look. Presently he took his leave, a little 
abruptly; and he was observed to be wretched 
company at mess that evening, with not sufficient 
energy to complain of being poor, 

Mrs. Gaunt came softly, like a large cat, into 
the drawing-room. Lady Glenbum was seated 
with her head in her hands, but she looked up 
when her mother entered, and her face flushed a 
littiie. 

" We're ruined, beggared utterly !" she ex- 
claimed, without waiting for the housekeeper to 



"Yes; but we can all live abroad respect- 
ably ; and you can become the queen of another 
circle" 

" Yes ; return to the kind of life I once led, 
but without the excitement of former days. The 
wife of a penniless old nobleman, with dyed hair 
and shaky limbs ; forced to dress shabbily, and 
universally known to be little better than a pau- 
per. Then to be tied to this tyrannical husband, 

who despises me as much as I hate him. Mother, 
VOL. m. F 
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yon manoenyred to some pnrpose. See what a 
fine position is onrs I how enviable, is it not?" 

The mistress langhed scom&lly — a harsh^ un- 
pleasant langh ; and th« housekeeper's brows con- 
tracted. 

"It has been yonr own fault," said Mrs. 
Ghiunt, assuming a bolder attitude, and dropping 
all semblance of respect ; " your own fault, you 
headstrong, wicked girl, you !" 

" Mother, cease this 1" exclaimed Lady Glen- 
bum, rising hastily, but with a certain digniiy. 
*' I will not mSer you to taunt me. You hare 
performed your portion of the sad business only 
too welL It is not your fault, perhaps, that 
things are as they are. Mark me ; I never cared 
for Lord Glenbum. I married him for position, 
wealth. I hate him now, and I love another." 

" Atherton ; a milksop, and poor too ; who^" 

"No doubt, no doubt. I won't argue with 
you. You may acquaint Glenbum with the feet, 
if you please ; but so it is. I am going to pack 
up some of my things and go to London." 

Her ladyship passed her mother, and left the 
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room. Mrs. Gaunt was in a fix. Her moral 
feeUngs were not mnch shocked ; ihey conld bear 
a good deal. She was simply in a comer, and 
conld not, for the life of her, see what to do. 

She knew her child's natnre too well to ima- 
gine for a moment that any persuasive arguments 
would have effect Iron obstina(r(r was the cha^ 
racteristic of mother and daughter. She could 
not speak to Glenbum; for he was in that ex- 
plosive condition that it was positively unsafe, the 
doctor said, to irritate him in any way. That 
villain Ledbitter had done it all. He had, with 
his abominable hints, first of all, set the couple 
by the ears, and had never ceased his efforts to 
widen the breach he had originally been so in- 
strumental in establishing. No matter; his mouth 
would soon be closed. Should any expose arise, 
and thus rob the valet of the pleasure he might 
anticipate in being the first publisher of the com- 
plicated scandal, still there would be a sort of 
rugged revenge for the housekeeper in his down- 
fel, in his destruction. Any way, Mr. Ledbitter's 
doom was sealed ; and with a grim satisfaction 
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Mrs. Grannt thoQgfat of this, and, despite the 
erratic proceedings of her headstrong daughter, 
the housekeeper felt an inward comfort in the 
reflection that her hnshand was nerving himself 
to commit a monstrous crime — waiting like a 
hnngrj spider in his web nntQ soch time as that 
plump and tempting flj, Mr. Ledbitter, should 
come within his remorseless, clutdu 

Captain Atherton and Lady Glenbum eloped ; 
or rather, her ladyship carried off the Captain. 
She wrote a short, stinging letter to her husband, 
and by no means sought to extenuate her conduct. 
She had never cared for him ; in feet, the opinion 
she expressed of his beha\dour and disposition was 
most strong and uncomplimentary ; and the noble- 
man's fece assumed a dark, cruel look as he perused 
the effusion, and then threw it into the &re. He 
watched it hum ; and as the tiny sparks flickered 
and then died out, it seemed as if the love he had 
felt for his wife went out with them ; for as the 
last one lingered and finally disappeared, the 
penniless peer rose with apparently new-found 
strength, and turning to Ledbitter, bade him, in 
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a cold emotionless voice, never to mention Lady 
Glenbum's name again — ^never. Ledbitter bowed 
respectfully. 

" His wife has left him, and he is ruined past 
redemption," muttered the valet to himself, as 
he retired for the night. " The debt is cer- 
tainly being paid by instalments." Then he 
blew out his candle, and was soon in a calm 
and pleasant slumber. 



CHAPTER V. 

tindal's windfall. 

Six weeks passed awaj, and Horaoe^s soitow 
began to subside. He missed his wife^s pre- 
sence terribly; but his grief, which had been 
for some time most acute, gradually lost its 
poignancy, and he grew daily less callous to the 
cheering arguments of Anne Maggs, who had 
long ceased all reproachfiilness, and who watched 
and waited on Horace with tender solicitude. The 
baby she declared to be a marvellous infant, in 
which opinion she was stanchly supported by 
Mrs. Molloy, who, from experience, was compe- 
tent to speak on such a subject, and who did speak 
very frequently, and always in a strain of the most 
extravagant eulogium. 

'^My own 'Gustus, Mr. Orris, were a fine 
child — 80 fine, in fact, as at times I feared as I 
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shouldnH rear him, he was that 'ansome and big; 
but he was not to be compared to jour blessed 
in&nt, which that child notices, sir, in a way as 
do surprise me, and me a mother, mind yon.^* 

So spoke the worthy landlady to her lodger 
on the morning of the sixth Monday after Horace's 
loss ; and the possessor of the phenomenon baby 
was well pleased to hear its praises sung. It was 
a strange feeling, that of being a &ther ; and 
sitting alone in the dull evening in that comfort- 
less first-floor, now more oomforiless than ever, 
Horace would sit wondmog — wondering what 
would come of it all; what would be his fixture 
— what would be the fiitnre of that little lump of 
life lying swaddled in its snug nest of soft warm 
clothing, watched by the kindly creature who had 
watched another in&nt but a few years back — an 
in&nt who had grown into a wilftd strong-headed 
man, without a single friend to come and sit with 
him and help him through the long dull wretched 
evenings. 

He had despised Pulling, why he could hardly 
say ; but he had looked upon him with a certain 
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contempt, as, in is^cty he had been in the habit of 
looking upon most people of his acqnaintanee, and 
they had not been altogether blind to this ; and 
not rating the firiendship of Mr. Horace Bentley 
at the same high value that he did himself, had 
selected other companions of less supercilious man- 
ners. Mellidew, hearing Horace had been edu- 
cated as a surgeon, tried to get up an intimacy 
with him ; but finding the young doctor had no 
time to cultivate the current literature of the day, 
and when asked his opinion upon a recent poem 
which people were raving about, the surgeon re- 
plied that he could scarcely manage to get through 
a third of the Lancet every week, much less poetry 
and such trifles, Horace at once settled he was an 
idiot, and snubbed him as such very decisively. 
Any thing of Tennyson's a trifle! There was 
sacrilege in the mere suggestion — so Horace 
thought. 

Selfish not only in acts but in mind, the wi- 
dowed lad had contrived to sneer away all who 
differed fi:om him ; and even among his own set 
he was mipopular, and generally considered a 
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prig. His fidm Achates^ Charley TindaJ, even 
had dropped off from caUing in Little Green 
Street, not entirely in consequence of Priscilla's 
chilling manner, but from the repeated insults 
received at the hands of his prot^gi. Yes, he 
actually looked upon Horace as his protigi. He 
had introduced him to the public; he had been 
the means of procuring a situation for the humo- 
rous young essayist, the brilliant young man who 
was hiding his candle imder a bushel ; he it was 
who had put him up to a hundred usefrd things, 
had advised him as to what the public wanted, or 
better stiU, what the publishers did ; he had shown 
how he should prepare his " copy" for the august 
eye of that severe judge Tatlow ; and had given 
him hints about correcting his proofs and other 
trifles, which cost the generous Tindal nothing, 
but which, he argued, had been mainly instru- 
mental in placing Bentley on the high-road to 
fortune, — a high-road on which he cut his old 
friends when he met them. This was to a cer- 
tain extent true; but the metaphorical "high- 
road" suggested by Tindal was no other than St 
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Mardn's Lane, in which crowded thoroiigh&re 
Horace certainly had met his firiend Charles, bat 
in a convivial and demonfltratiTe state bjno means 
repntable in the middle of the day, and Horace 
had passed veiy qoicklj on to the opposite side of 
the street, but not too qnickly to escape the lynx 
eyes of the indignant lindal, who stared hard after 
him nntQ his retreating form was lost amidst the 
cabbages of Covent Garden Market, when fidus 
AtAates tamed into an adjoining hostelry, and 
spent a conple of mandlin hoars, alternately de- 
noonciog the pride and ingratitade of the viper 
who had ayoided him, and tearfiilly bewailing the 
galf which had divided two once-loving and con- 
genial seals. 

Somewhere in the comer of what Tindal was 
in the habit of striking very hard and ffjlmg his 
<« manly breast,*' was something very nearly ap- 
proaching a tender heart These fellows who are 
*' nobody's enemy but their own" very fireqaently 
possess organs of this sensitive natare ; and thoogh 
they have the greatest possible objection to repay- 
ing yon that temporary loan, or to taking up that 
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bill which was to be met as ^^ safe as the Bank,'* 
but which unfortcmate circumstances invariably 
interfere with, to the extreme chagrin of the 
obliged friend, himself treated abominably by 
parties indebted largely to him; still they occa- 
sionally do kind, unselfish actions, and by some 
burst of unexpected generosity partially obliterate 
the recollection of past misconduct Loafing, idle, 
dodging, underhand Charley Tindal had no objec- 
tion to living upon his friends ; but when it came 
to a question of going out of his way to help those 
friends, the vagabond adventurer would do it with 
ten times better grace than many a most respect- 
able and philanthropic member of society. 

By one of those erratic slices of good-luck 
which are sometimes flung at the least likely mor- 
tals, Charley Tindal foimd himself up in the stir- 
rups one fine morning. He awoke like the poet, 
and found himself famous, at least he found him- 
self well ofi. Be it understood that the term 
" well off'' must be taken in a most limited sense. 
A noble lord would not have been well off with 
twenty times the sum that fell to the lot of the 
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lucky Tindal ; but four meals a day, a comfort- 
able lodging, and impatched garments, had always 
appeared to the happy Charles as a combination of 
luxuries not to be dreamt of. But oddly enough, 
though whilst mider the influence of cool reflec- 
tion a decent competency appeared an impossible 
vision, when talking of literary or other ventures, 
that Alnaschar Tindal would revel in the certainty 
of rapidly accumulated wealth ; and whilst pining 
for a dinner would draw the very largest cheques 
on his imagination. Most of Charley's relations 
had discarded him. He had borrowed from them 
so frequently and repaid them so seldom, that the 
Tindal femily, differing in many matters, were 
most united in one particular, — ^ttiey one and all 
gave the cold shoulder to Charles. To have heard 
him speak of his relations, the listener would have 
imagined it to have been quite the other way ; for 
Charley spoke of them in so independent and off-- 
hand a fashion — ^though mysteriously mentioning 
the fact that he was closely allied to nobility — that 
his nearest friends scarcely knew any of his rela- 
tives by name ; and when the demise of Elizabeth 
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Tindal of Blackheath was chronicled in tlie Timesy 
no one amongst Charley's familiars imagined it 
was a relation of his, still less that she had left him 
a snug little income. 

He was far more surprised himself than any of 
his friends would have been, and blessed the me- 
mory of Aunt Betsy very fervently as he foimd 
himself the possessor of a portion of her properly. 
The news soon got abroad, however; and Mr. 
Tatlow, on meeting the quondam sponge and bor- 
rower dressed in the most expensive black clothes, 
and carrying a silk umbrella with an ivory knob 
and most self-asserting tassel, was all ready with 
a set speech of congratulation, which Charles re- 
ceived with affable condescension. 

" Mr. Tindal, I have known you long ; I have 
always respected you. I am not a flatterer ; but 
I will say this, I don't know a man in whose good 
fortune I should more thoroughly rejoice than you. 
You were always a favourite of Mrs. Tatlow ; she 
often inquires for you, speaking of you as ^that 
droll creature.' It is familiar, Mr. Tindal, but 
well meant." 
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Tailow was a moist man, with a aleek round 
fiice and crisp monse-ooloured hair standing up 
straight from his romid hesuL He had a habit 
of holding a pocket-handkerchief in his hand as 
he spoke, and he wonid twist and roll it about in 
his hands nervously. On the present occasion he 
was kneading his pocket-handkerchief with more 
than usual application, and Tindal eyed the process 
with inward discomfort 

^^ I can't say that IVe been altogether so for- 
tunate myself of late, Mr. TindaL My little ven- 
tures have not been quite as successM as I could 
wish. I anticipated great things from The Boy 
Tkug; but it didn't do. The money I spent in 
engravings for Bondeletiaj or the thunder-riven 
Obeliaky entirely swamped the small profits. I 
suppose you wouldn't like to go in for a novelty 
in literature, would you — a decided noveliy ?" 

Tatlow had converted his pocket-handkerchief 
into the smallest possible cotton dumpling during 
this speech, and his round cheeks glistened again 
as he eyed the capitalist Charley. 

Now Tindal had always cherished a secret am- 
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bition. He had longed to be the proprietor of a 
" Kterary properly." There was something novel 
and enticing in the notion of being paymaster, 
and the purchaser of the kind of work he had 
never been able to turn out himself exactly, 
though with a little good-natured assistance here 
and there he had contrived to get his name on to 
the title-pages of one or two trifles; but to be a 
Maecenas — for he scorned the notion of vulgar 
profits alone — seemed a vision not to be dispelled 
on the instant, merely because Tatlow was pro- 
verbially unlucky; and a flush of pride arose to 
his countenance, which was not lost on the ob- 
servant printer. 

" I tell you what, Tatlow, I don't believe in 
Boy ThuffSy and such-like monstrosities." He 
said this with the air of a high-class critic of the 
severe school. 

" No more do I," exclaimed Tatlow on the in- 
stant, anxious to agree with his companion. Had 
Tindal declared his disbelief in any thing in the 
world, Tatlow would have expressed the same 
opinion ; for he knew the secret desire of Char- 
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ley's soul, and saw the long-discarded pony-chaise 
of happier times looming pleasantly in the dis- 
tance. 

" It is not my custom, as I believe is generally 
known, to take any thing in a morning," said 
Tatlow ; " but as standing out here is inconvenient, 
and has on more than one occasion interfered 
with the public traffic, and as my office is imder- 
going repairs and not pleasant to sit down in, 
perhaps it wouldn't be altogether disagreeable, 
Mr. Tindal, if we were to walk in here, and dis- 
cuss my notion over a glass of pale sherry and a 
biscuit" 

The eflfect produced upon the waiter at Bigg's 
coffee-house by Mr. Charles Tindal's appearance 
was peculiar ; and that functionary's conduct was 
eccentric, and to a stranger would have been in- 
explicable. Mr. Tindal had not been into that 
house for a considerable period. He had his own 
reasons for avoiding it, of course. The waiter — 
having vanished rapidly, and who now appeared 
bearing an ominous strip of paper — sidled up to 
his old customer, and placing the long list of un- 
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paid-for articles before him, waited sternly for a 
liquidation. Tindal produced a purse which ac- 
tually bulged witli money ; and the regal air with 
which he waved aside the proffered change sent 
up the spirits of the speculative printer like a sud- 
den ray of sunshine. 

" Tatlow, old boy," said the millionaire, as he 
picked the inevitable fly out of his substantial but 
nevertheless highly-chippod wine-glass, " I look 
towards you — ^hero's Mrs. T.'s good health, and 
also that of the little T.'s. William" (this to the 
waiter), ^^ much as I admire flies in the abstract, 
considered in connection with sherry they are a 
nuisance, William." 

" Really, sir," replied the waiter, " I can't say 
where they come from." 

** Where they come from, William, is a matter 
of no moment ; it's where they go to, my friend. 
Tatlow, old boy, I consider this occasion worthy 
of sometliing more festive than sherry. How is 
the appetite, Tatlow? Could you pick a bit of 
something?" 

Tatlow, with a squeeze at his handkerchief, 

VOL. III. G 
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said that p^faqps, on the whde, a snac^ of some* 
tfamg wonld fid be objeetxHiaUe ; and the alert 
William apeedify |Jaeed before the hungry pair a 
banqnet of boiled beef (in a perfect pond of grsvj), 
mealj potatoes, and two dark dabs of greens, aD 
of which appetising items Tatlowand TSndal atiF- 
tacked forthwith. It was a sight to see ihe pair 
at their prandial operation& Th^ ^ke seldonLi 
and passed the salt, pepper, and mustard to eaeh 
other mechanicallj ; Tatlow stowing awa j a suffi- 
cient allowance of the latter condiment to bring 
tears into the eyes of a bendi of aldermen. The 
beef was rather underdone, and the gravy was a 
marvellonsly striking imitation of hot water; the 
greens were tepid, and each potato a very Argus 
in point of eyes. But the two chop-house diners 
found feult with nothing, devoured every thing — 
Tatlow having three breads — and lolled back in 
anticipation of the cheese with the air of a couple 
of Luculluses. The cheese was pale but strong, 
and formed a fitting and highly digestive dimax 
to the meal; and when Charley, in an authorita- 
tive voice commanded a pint of port, Tatlow felt 
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that the periodical was as good hb started, and 
stretched his legs and brushed up his stubbly hair 
in a state of supreme satisfaction. 

"Now, Tatlow, my boy, the idea?" asked 
Charley, as he held up his glass with the air of 
a connoisseur and nodded his head in approval 

"Low life, sir," replied Tatlow in a deep 
whisper, with his hand to his mouth and an un- 
easy glance at an old gentleman opposite. 

Tatlow was a suspicious person, and imagined 
it iK>t to be impossible that the meek old gentle- 
man might rush from the room and forestall him 
in the idea. According to Tatlow's account many 
wonderftd hits in tlio literary world had been 
originally suggested by himself, but seized upon 
by the unscrupulous. 

"Low life, eh?" rejoined Charley, with one 
eye screwed up, and the other fixed musingly on 
the ceiling. "Hem I isn't — a — isn't low life 
rather what one might call — a — call — ^low ?" He 
made a jump at the last word as the only one he 
could think of. 

"According to how it's done, my dear sir. 
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People like it A series of sketches, yon know, 
done by a clever fellow, illustrated. Sketches 
from personal experience, and the title — " 

Here Tatlow (after again eyeing the meek old 
gentleman, who was eating haricot mutton in per- 
fect peace, with the Morning Advertiser propped 
against the water-bottle) whispered into the capi- 
talist's ear, and, we are bound to say, the e£Pect 
of the communication was striking. In fact, Tin- 
dal appeared almost overcome, and could for some 
moments only look at Tatlow and nod, Tatlow 
looking at Tindal and nodding too; which pe- 
culiar piece of pantomime must have been highly 
edifying to a third party. 

" By George I" exclaimed Charley at last. 

"Ah, thought you'd be struck," replied the 
other with a self-satisfied smirk. 

"Struck!" exclaimed Tindal. "Here, Wil- 
liam, another pint of port" 

The second pint generally seals the bargain. 
Before a couple more glasses had disappeared, 
Charley Tindal had become part-proprietor of the 
proposed serial publication, descriptive of the 
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manners and customs of tlie dangerous classes; 
— ^tlie title, the marvellous, eye-catching, excite- 
ment-raising, hair-erecting title, to remain a 
mystery until such time as it would be politic 
to startle the reading i)ublic with its announce- 
ment in newspaper columns, and upon the hoard- 
ings of the metropolis. 

"But who's to do it?" asked Tindal, reflec- 
tively, as ho telegraphed for a toothpick. 

" How do you mean do it ?" 

"Doit?— write it." 

" Oh, I see what you mean. Well, I haven't 
thought of that," said the speculator blankly. 
" Rather important, isn't it?" 

" Ye-es," replied Tindal, rubbing his chin. " 1 
couldn't do it," blurted forth the capitalist. 

"No, that I'm sure you couldn't," was the 
reply. 

There was a pause. Every thing had been 
thought of but the person who was to write the 
book. Tatlow had made up his mind who was 
to draw and engrave the pictures, who was to 
supply the paper, and what the cost of printing 
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would be to a sliiUiiig. He was not partial to 
what lie called literary gents, and certainly the 
literary gents were not partial to Tatlow. 

" Oh," he said, after a pause, " any body can 
do it" 

The capitalist did not see things in the same 
light with Tatlow ; and, emboldCTied by port-wine 
and a fine indigestion, Charley spoke his mind, 
and told his partner some home tmths, advocat- 
ing the cause of literature in opposition to the 
publishing interest with an air of ofiended dignity. 

There was another pau^e, Charley using his 
toothpick proudly, and Tatlow falling back upon 
his pocket-handkerchief and mentally regretting 
his recent remark. But Charley was never known 
to be long vexed, and presently he passed the de- 
canter to Tatlow, and, nodding, said : 

" Bentley would have been the man." 

" An ungratefiil young man, thai" 

" Ungrateful I I believe you. Look what I 
did for him." 

" Look what I did for him I" 

Horace had fed l^dal fi:«quently at a time 
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when meals were of momi^it to hixn, and liad lent 
him money over and over again ; he had rescued 
the wretched Tatlow's madcap speculation fix>m 
utter failure: but each of these worthies con- 
sidered himself grossly ill-used by the ungrate- 
fid person they had done so much for. 

'^A proud, conceited, stack-up chap, / call 
him," exclaimed Tadow, draining the last drop of 
the port 

" Yes ; but just the party for the — " 

" Hushl" ejaculated Tatlow, thinking Charley 
was about to breathe the title of the wondrous 
novelty. 

" Oh, bother," rejoined Tindal, putting on his 
hat. 

It was a delicious new sensation for Charley 
to be able to bully Tatlow. Time was when he 
had spoken to that small tyrant wiih bated breath, 
and taken his trifling remuneration very giate- 
ftilly; when the private-room of ihe proprietor 
had seemed a chamber of horrors idi^e a dread- 
fid ogre sat with his jaws distended, ready for 
unlimited "copy." But Fortune's whirligig had 
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reversed their positions, and whilst the wretched 
incompetent scribbler Charley sat aloft in the ele- 
vated car, Tatlow was doomed to a lower sphere, 
and looked up in awe to the inheritor of Aunt 
Betsy's properly. 

Casting aside all recollection of past snub- 
bings, Tindal determined, at all events, to seek 
out Horace, and make him the offer. So he paid 
the bill ; and parting with Tatlow (whose last in- 
junction was that the title shouldn't be mentioned 
to a soul), started off for Horace's lodgings. 

Horace was thinking of him as his knock was 
heard at the door. Tindal had been knocking at 
a good many people's houses lately, and had at 
length acquired an elaborate rap, which he con- 
sidered highly effective; but he knocked very 
gently at Mrs. Molloy's,. for the shadow of death 
was on that dismal threshold, and he shuddered 
as he looked into the darkened passage. Horace 
felt a strange thrill at the announcement of the 
visitor; and, as he grasped his old acquaintance's 
hand, the tears started to his eyes. Nor were 
they altogether absent from Charley Tindal's. 
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They avoided the one painful subject, and chat- 
ted upon congenial topics. It was not until the 
candles were lighted, however, that Horace ob- 
served the great change for the better in his visi- 
tor's appearance. 

" Why, Tindal, you look a tremendous swell," 
he exclaimed, examining Charley's garments criti- 
cally. 

"Why, you see, Bentiey, I — a — I've come 
into a littie property; not much, but sufficient 
for my modest wants. Hem I I owe you a trifle, 
which shall be repaid, every penny. By the way, 
how's the work ? are you overburdened ?" 

Horace had neglected his work a good deal 
Shortly after his introduction to Julia he had 
become to a certain extent idle, sitting with his 
pen in his hand dreamily gazing at vacancy, and 
wondering if she would read his effiisions when 
they appeared in the magazine. Then, afl»r a 
very little thought, he would arrive at the most 
imcomfortable conviction that she would never see 
what he was about to write ; that she would read 
nothing but something of a tiieatrical tinge ; for 
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was not her nund bordwed by the prosoemmn, 
whidi was the material frame of the pictures in 
which she formed a living figure? Hen why 
not take to dramatic writing? he would ai^oe 
with himself. No; it was too precarious; and 
he was sure Girdlestone (who was a most super- 
stitious man) would never l^ing out the work of 
a vmter who had been so peculiarly imfortunate 
with his first attempt He was obliged to con- 
fess, nnwillingly enough, that Julia had no veiy 
elevated literary taste. She had given it as her 
opinion that a fitrce of Fipley's, in which die 
had sustained six characters, danced tiiree dances, 
sung four songs, and changed her dress nine 
times, was the best-written comic drama of the 
day. He had a lively and painfiil recollection 
that the dialogue of this monstrosity had been 
nngrammatical, clumsy, and coarse; that ihe 
principal witticisms for Ae comic man had been 
the frequent repetition of the word " walker," 
which is not a brilliant stroke of drollery, but 
which on each occasion provoked much merri- 
ment in the gallery; and he remembered with 
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a shudder the dialogues between the fimnyman 
and the young lady's guaidian, whilst tiie young 
lady herself was changing her dress preparatory 
to executing, in character, a Tyrolean ballad or 
the jockey hornpipe. No ; he was forced to ad- 
mit that Julia's taste was defective in these mat- 
ters. She had always missed duly emphasising 
an important and delicate piece of clever compo- 
sition when rehearsing his fiirce, though she had 
been very particular in her injunctions to Q-iggley 
to scream out well when she beat him with the 
horsewhip. She appreciated the horsewhip fun — 
it was practical, and would "go;" but she couldn't 
see the meaning of the sarcastic speech the author 
had prided himself upon. ^* It was too clever for 
her," she had said ; and Horace felt assured she 
spoke the truth. Then — ^his better sense swamped 
in his blind admiration of the pretty fascinating 
woman — ^he would begin to despise his own in- 
tellect, to feel a certain contempt for his best 
brainwork, to look upon his ambition us a mis- 
take. He was becoming mentally debased; and 
wen might BnelUng complain of the deterioration 
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in his contributor's style about that season. As 
Horace looked back on his recent idleness, he 
felt thoroughly ashamed of himself; but he was 
the last person in the world to admit his own 
errors. 

" I've been off my work for some time, Tin- 
dal; my mind's been distracted, and I've been 
idle." 

"So Snelling told me. By the way, I saw 
Tatlow to-day; he was speaking kindly about 

you." 

"Was he?" 

Here Horace dashed fiercely at a lump of 
coal, which bore some faint resemblance, he ima- 
gined, to the countenance of the projector of the 
Catch ^em alivCy oh ! 

"Yes, we're — a — agoing to start a periodical 
together ; and I've come, old boy, to offer you tlie 
post of contributor. The idea's novel, and the 
titl^" 

There surely could have been no chance of 
Augustus Molloy seizing upon the title and ap- 
propriating it, for he was the only person within 
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earshot; but, impressed by Tatlow's injunctionB 
regarding secrecy^ Tindal whispered the title into 
Horace's ear, and then drew back to watch the 
effect. The effect was not tremendous; but, as 
the in&nt in the next room gave an opportune 
cry at the moment, it suddenly appeared to 
Horace that it would be as well if he set about 
doing something with a view to supporting his 
offspring, to say nothing of himself. 

So they sealed the bargain ; and the purpose- 
less young widower set about the commencement 
of his labours on the instant, dashing into a long 
introductory essay upon the dangerous classes 
(about whom he knew nothing), and sitting up 
till far into the night writing away for dear 
life, as was his custom when flushed with the 
excitement of doing any thing new. Anne 
Maggs, peeping into the room in a strange and 
ghostly compromise between night-gear and daily 
habiliments, long after the household was a-bed, 
found him surrounded with his papers, with his 
hair tumbled about hiR forehead, and his fingers 
inky. She came and patted his hot head as if 
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ha had been & little cshild; and he gave her a 
cheery nod and a ^^ good-night" in his old way, 
and then turned again to his kboors like a jonng 
Hereuks. 



CHAPTER VL 

bangle's " PEOPLE." 

The commodious &milj mansion wliich stared out 
on to the sea^ the garden which grew weeds apace, 
and the staUes which settled on the lungs of any 
unfortunate animal which might seek their shelter, 
were soon vacant once more ; and the nervous old 
couple, who trembled at the thoughts of invasion, 
were again installed as tenants. 

Another commodious family man^on, which 
was in all its characteristics strikingly unlike the 
previous one, was also placed on the books of the 
local house-agents ; and placards announced to the 
world in general, and Portman Square in particu- 
lar, that it was to be let or sold. Very soon sold 
it was, for it was a good house in a desirable loca- 
lity ; and a burly City gentleman, who affected to 
despise fitahion and ail that sort of thing, negoti- 
ated for it, and very eagerly dosed the bargain^ 
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and settled in Glenbnm^s late domicile in no time. 
Mr. Bobns, of the Hanleverer Head in the mews, 
was perhaps the only person in the neighbourhood 
who felt any thing approaching poignant sorrow at 
the down£dl of his lordship and the break-up of 
the Portman-Square establishment. Bobus was 
deeply affected. In a pecuniary sense it was an 
advantage to mine host of the mews. The late 
proprietor of the mansion in question was not to be 
compared as a party-giver to the present Mr. 
Bangle, the present owner, was a wealthy man — 
a man who was secretly panting to get into the 
best society ; and having a clever wife, who was 
in some distant manner related to a Scotch peer, 
and took care to let every one know it, was gra- 
dually achieving the object of his life ; and those 
who were interested in such matters knew that 
there would be many feasts, and much gaiety pro- 
vided for the &shionable world during the season 
at Bangle's big house. The more parties the 
merrier for the Mauleverer Head. During a sea- 
son of fashionable depression the hostelry pined, 
and the great wailing cry of the West-end shop- 
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men would be swelled by the pathetic bleating of 
Bobns. The Mauleverer Head did not depend 
upon the chance custom of passers-by. Situated 
in a mews, which is not a locality generally pa- 
tronised much as a thoroughfare, the passing cus- 
tom was nothing to speak of, and out of the season 
the returns were steady but small. But when the 
great families came back to London, and brought 
with them their thirsty servitors, who were Bobus's 
chief patrons, then things at the Mauleverer Head 
looked up; then Bobus seemed to "pull himself 
together" for the coming demands upon him; 
then Joe, the one-eyed barman, would take to oil- 
ing and arranging his glossy curls with elaborate 
care (supposed by his master to be done out of 
aggravation to those numerous customers who were 
condemned to powder); then Mrs. Bobus would 
have long and lively interviews with Miss Cramp 
on the question of caps ; and then Bobus would 
seat himself in the coffee-room, waiting for the 
first footman of the season, and prepared to wel- 
come him with dignified but genial hospitality. 
But in his heart the landlord was a worshipper of 
VOL. in. H 
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family; he respected blood; an ancient lineage 
before any thing in the eyes of Bobus. He had 
been many years in a " good old family," a family 
so old that it had quite lost itself in the dim past; 
and Bobus, whose father before him had been in 
the same service, despised mushroom gentiliiy, and 
was occasionally excited into saying so, by which 
he had lost many a good customer ; for these fine 
fellows in plush are sensitive to a degree, and very 
easily offended. The host knew Grlenbum's cha- 
racter well enough ; was aware how that despised 
peer had disgraced his order ; but he was a peer, 
after all — ^you couldn't rob him of that ; and Bobus 
would sooner have had Ledbitter sitting in the best 
seat in the room, ordering nothing and despising 
every thing, than all Bangle's establishment taking 
the most expensive refreshments, and paying like 
princes on the nail for unlimited liquor. 

There was an obtrusive air about Bangle's peo- 
ple that irritated and offended Bobus dreadfully. 
They presumed on Bangle's wealth, talked city 
shop, and crammed Bangle's banking account, and 
public companies, and money operations down 
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every one's throat, until the name of Bangle be- 
came a perfect bugbear. They went beyond this, 
and bored people with Mrs. Bangle, with her 
blazing diamonds and her wonderftd figm*e, and 
her titled relative's Scotch estate (so far up in^ 
North, Bobus would whisper to hk^^-m^ighbours, 
that nobody know'd where it was But Mrs. Bangle 
and the party as did the maps) ; and a youthful 
attendant ventured to brag of the Misses Bangle, 
and actually to narrate an anecdote descriptive of 
the precocious inteDect of a Bangle baby, which 
was, to Bobus's delight, received in a spirit of 
derision. "Blow Bangle 1" had been several 
times upon the indignant lips of the landlord, 
but by a gigantic effort he contrived to master 
his indignation, and contented himself with treat- 
ing Bangle's people with freezing hauteur. But 
he made up for it when he had closed the house 
and retired for the night, when he would express 
his opinion to Mrs. B. in very forcible language, 
his wife agreeing with him in every particular; 
for she too had been in the "old family," and 
shared the sentiments of her spouse. 
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Much the same oompan j as that which in an 
earlj chapter of this story had assembled in the 
parlour of the house in question was gathered 
together some time after the dissolution of Glen- 
bum's household 

Bobus was in his accustomed place, his pipe 
alight, and his countenance wearing that pleasing 
expression of contented idiotcy which was its nor- 
mal condition. He was happy to see his Mends 
around him, and had said so with a comprehensive 
nod ; and the friends, who were not as yet very 
numerous, made up for the poveriy of numbers by 
the loudest laughter and the most noisy discussion. 
Bobus looked on with the cahnness of one who was 
not wound up to express his sentiments, and lis- 
tened to the arguments of the guests with a half 
smile of piiying sufferance. Bobus was always 
reticent when the room was unfilled ; it was only 
to a " good house" that he played with spirit 
He would occasionally grunt acquiescence or 
smile dissent; but his words were few, and 
his interest in the proceedings of tlie mildest 
Later on, when the room filled and orders came 
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fast, and the smoke became thick, then Bobus 
would lamich forth, but not till then. Out of the 
season Bobus was himself — friendly, chatty, and 
unpretending. The greengrocer, the butcher, and 
newspaper and tobacco dealer then met him upon 
equal ground, and were familiar and jovial. But 
when the season commenced, there was a sort of 
tacit acknowledgment amongst them that Bobus 
was to be treated differently : he was to be ap- 
proached humbly, and not addressed with abrupt 
familiarity. Bobus, out of the season, was their 
equal ; but in the season he stood upon a pedestal, 
a sublime idiot, as far as concerned the green- 
grocer, the butcher, and the newspaper and to- 
bacco dealer. When the great families went out 
of town, he stepped down, and became a common- 
place fool again, and very pleasant company in- 
deed. 

If ever Bobus was erect upon his pedestal, he 
was on the present occasion. Higher and higher 
he held his head, as fresh guests arrived ; and his 
dignity became something painfrd to look upon as 
two of Bangle's gorgeously attired servants stroUed 
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in with a sleepy look of grand indifference, and 
fitretcdiing their silken shanks^ ordered ^^ sherry 
negos'' in lackadaisical tones. 

" Take Mr. Pant's orders hinstantly," suddenly 
exclaimed the host in an indignant tone to his 
waiter. 

The fact was that the young man, nervous and 
new to his place, when about to receive the com- 
mands of Pant, had been awed by the manner of 
Bangle's footmen, and had left Pant in the middle 
of his speech to attend to the grand new-comers. 
The waiter stood irresolute ; but Hopkinson, the 
more important of the Bangle pair, bowed graci- 
ously to Pant, and said " Oh, hafter yaw, sir, 
certingly," with a pleasing air of condescension. 

" And if ever you leaves one gent as is orderin' 
to attend to another gent afore the first gent's 
finished what he's a saying," added Bobus to 
the pallid waiter, ** you'll jest march out of that 
there fi*ont door, Mr. Thomas, for good and all, 
and that's jest what you^U do." 

Bobus then smoked very fiercely, and glared 
at the polite Hopkinson, who was a mild and 
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inoffensive sort of person, and had not done anj 
harm. 

There was an unpleasant lull after this little 
outbreak, for the host was not in the habit of losing 
his temper. However, that brilliant conversation- 
alist, Towzer, of Belgrave Square, entering shortly 
afterwards with some exciting piece of fashionable 
scandal, the recent outbreak of the host was soon 
forgotten, though Bobus still eyed Hopkinson from 
time to time with mild malevolence. 

" Perfectly 'orrid the things that goes on in 
high life," exclaimed Towzer, during a pause in 
the general talk. 

" It's my opinion," observed a sententious 
footman, ^' that there's a skillyton in every 
famUy." 

" Certainly," " Not a doubt of it," " Of 
course," resounded on all sides. 

" Talking about skillytons," resumed Towzer, 
" I 'ope them Bangles won't smash up,- nor no- 
thing, Mr. Hopkinson; they're a-going it, they 
are. I'm always afraid of them mercantile people. 
They're what I may call * here to-day and gone 
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to-morrow sort of people — ^no stabiliiy; always 
a-liaving panics or something." 

Hopkinson forgot his lassitude in a moment; 
he had always lived in mercantile families, and 
liked them. 

" Well, I'm not aweer, Mr. Towzer, as our 
noble predecessor was so particularly stable and 
respectable." 

At this there was a general chorus of " Very 
true," " Quite right," " Had him there," and so 
on. 

Towzer coloured. " You are pufScily right 
and correct, Mr. Hopkinson. I meant no disre- 
spect to them Bangles, I'm sure. I know as they 
keep up a splendid estabhshment, and are a-trying 
their very hardest to git into fust-class society." 

" And are a-doing it, sir," exclaimed Hopkin- 
son sharply, and with a bang on the table. 

" Very probably they are, very probably. I'm 
a liberal-minded man myself, and Fve no objec- 
tion, I'm sure ;" and Towzer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

" It would be all the same if you had," replied 
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Hopkinson, who had certainly gained a consider- 
able advantage over his Belgravian adversary, and 
meant to keep it. 

" Pussonal remarks," loftily rejoined Towzer, 
"I don't hold with in a public room; so, if you 
please, we'll drop the Bangles, which is by no 
means a interesting topic to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, I'm sure." 

" I'm quite willing to drop 'em," replied Hop- 
kinson ; " it were not me as first started the subject." 

Here the matter would have rested ; but Bobus 
was not pleased at the triumph of Hopkinson, who 
had ordered more sherry negus, and had winked 
aside at his brother footman with a victorious air 
that was most irritating. Something must have 
upset Bobus's digestion, or annoyed him that 
evening, for there was certainly no excuse for 
his inhospitable and injudicious behaviour. He 
rose to his legs, did the host, and amidst an 
awfiil silence (for every one seemed aware that 
something terrible was coming), and pointing at 
the astonished Hopkinson, asked him what he 
meant 
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^^ What do you mean, sir ?" 

There was a silence. Hopkinson, ihns ap- 
pealed to, stared, but said nothing. 

" What do you mean^ sir?" again asked Bobus, 
in a louder key. 

Hopkinson stammered incoherently. 

"What do you mean, sib?" for a third time 
asked the host, laying an immense emphasis on 
the "sir." 

"Mean by what?" asked Hopkinson, in a 
rather piteous tone, and looking helplessly round. 

" Mean by what^ sir I" echoed Bobus, putting 
his pipe down and his hands in his pockets — 
" Mean by what ? Why, sir, you don't mean to 
tell me — ^me as lived thirty-five year, man and 
boy, in one of the oldest fiun'lies as exists — ^you 
don't mean to tell me as your twopenny-half- 
penny Bangles is to be compared with the Grlen- 
bums I" 

" Beely now," said the unfortunate Hopkinson, 
again looking round appealingly to the company, 
who in the most cowardly and truckling spirit 
avoided his gaze, " I don't know what I said to 
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excite so mnoh argyment, and I may saj tem- 
per— 

" Temper, sir I" burst forth Bobus— " Temper 1 
and who are you to talk of temper ? Do you think 
as your custom is that valleyble as other parties 
are not to be allowed to express their opinions 
without having their throats jumped down I" 

" Now, I appeal to the company," exclaimed 
Hopkinson, " if I've attempted for to—" 

" For to jump down parties' throats," sharply 
interrupted Bobus. '' No, sir, in course not ; not 
actilly, in course ; but Mr. Towzer, a old, a res- 
pected, a honoured customer 'ere, sir, made a re- 
mark in which I for one agree ; and if you think 
as your a-going to check free discussion 'ere, and 
a-going to come the grand over us with your 
Bangles, you're mistook, sir; you're mistook. 
That for your Bangles I Lord Glenbum, at his 
wust, was worth a thousand of your jumped-up 
City nobodies, with their jew'lry , and their hequi- 
pages, and their hairs." 

Bobus sat down overcome. It was the first 
time within the memory of the oldest firequenter of 
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that room that mine host of the Mauleverer Head 
had bearded a easterner and forgotten his man- 
ners. A frozen terror had come over the fre- 
quenters of the parlour, and a ringletted head was 
seen to bob about excitedly behind the door during 
the host's Philippic, and to retire in an eccentric 
and swaying &shion, suggestive of unsteadiness of 
gait at its conclusion. The ringletted head be- 
longed to Mrs. Bobus, who had never known her 
spouse launch forth in such an excited tone ; for 
though oracular, Bobus was, as a rule, parliamen- 
tary in his language, and deferential in the midst 
of the most spirited argument. The swaying mo- 
tion was the result of faintness on the part of Mrs. 
Bobus ; nor could she be restored to her original 
calmness for some time, for sudden frights alarmed 
her, and her health was delicate. 

As the Speaker of the House of Commons 
gives the casting-vote, so did the landlord of 
the Mauleverer Head settle the vexed question 
before the company by his bold and dashing feat 
of conclusive eloquence. Up to this point Hop- 
kinson, by a certfun supercilious calmness, had got 
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the best of it Towzer had exhibited temper, and 
not Hopkinson, as Bobus had stated. The latter 
gentleman had taken his master as his model. 
Bangle had the reputation of being the least 
flurried individual in the ciiy of London. His 
countenance was like a dish of cream, and his 
manner blandness itself. The heaviest calamities 
never ruffled him; he was impassive, cool, slow 
in delivery, seldom proved wrong in an argument, 
occasionally sarcastic, but always in a polite way, 
never offending any body; and Hopkinson had 
studied him, not without success. 

Towzer, on the contrary, was an excitable per- 
son, and had lost one or two good places through 
his temper. So Bangle's lackey had the best of it 
imtil the landlord rose and crushed him. Hopkin- 
son was content to be crushed, and reflecting upon 
what his master would have done on a like occa- 
sion, smiled — in a somewhat forced and sickly 
manner, it must be owned — but he smiled and 
waved his hand, as much as to say, " I decline 
any fmiher remarks upon the subject; let it be 
buried in oblivion." But there was one present 
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in that gorgeous assemblage who was not content 
to allow the subject to settle thus unsatisfactorily. 
There was one soul who scorned the language of 
the insolent host^ and who now rose, fiirious and 
defiant, rage in his eye, and scorching eloquence 
upon his burning lip. It was Bilcher. Bilcher, 
who was young and ardent, was the other of Ban- 
gle's " people" who had entered with Hopkinson. 
It was Bilcher's first visit to the Mauleverer Head; 
but he was not awed by the liveries or the pow- 
dered heads of the great customers present. He 
had looked inquiringly at Hopkinson, as if waiting 
for him to rise and retort upon Bobus ; but Hop- 
kinson was engaged with his negus; and as the 
host had settled down once more to his pipe, there 
was no reason to expect that the subject would be 
re-opened. The tones of Bilcher's voice thrilled 
the room. All eyes were fixed upon him, and Bobus 
stared, and — some said afterwards — turned pale. 
" You're a pretty sort of landlord, t/ou are I" 
These were Bilcher's words, and well might 
Bobus look surprised. Hopkinson, forgetting his 
model, trembled. There was a dreadful pause. 
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I "I say," continued the excited lackey, "you're 

a pretty sort of landlord. Don't you think your 
proper place would be behind the bar a-serving 
out what your customers choose to order, and not 

I in here being rude and insolent to the people you 

get your living by ?" 

Never had such language been used to Bobus. 
The company stared aghast; but a dim feeling 
that Bilcher had spoken sense seemed to affect 
the entire assembly. It was a grand coup upon 
Bilcher's part, and it might have covered him 
with confusion ; but he followed up his remarks 
with an attitude of such defiant grace that he 
held his audience in his grasp from that moment 
Towzer even, with the generosiiy of a noble foe, 
admitted later on that it was " to the pint" 

Bobus changed colour. There was not the 
least doubt about it; it was evident to all. He 
winced and flushed, becoming very pale almost 
immediately, and remaining so for some time. 

I Though the landlord had invariably behaved 

I himself affably until the present occasion, there 

had always been a silent despotism about his con- 
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tinual presence in the parlour. No one had ever 
kicked at this, but it had been felt, and there was 
a secret satisfaction experienced by several in the 
room. At all events, no one rose to do battle for 
Bobus. 

" This is my first visit to this 'ouse," ex- 
claimed Bilcher, turning his back upon his com- 
rade, whose conduct he considered pusillanimous ; 
" and one of the first things that meets my ears 
is a gross abuse of Mr. Bangle, which I have not 
been in his service very long, but respect, and 
don't mean to stand hearing insulted whilst I'm 
in the receipt of his pay." 

A murmur of satisfaction ; Bobus paler. 

" I happen to know something of this Lord 
Glenbum as you're a cracking up, a relation of 
mine having been in the family; and I've no 
hesitation in saying as he's not fit to hold a candle 
to the Bangles. In fact (here a radiant light 
spread itself over the countenance of the speaker), 
there is only one party, as shall be nameless, in 
consequence of not being mentionable to hears 
polite, as he is fit to hold the candle to." 
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This sally settled it Bilcher was triumphant. 
Footmen who had always entertained friendly and 
respectful feelings for Bobus pointed at — actually 
pointed at him^ and alluded to his pallor loudly. 
Others nodded pleasantly to Bilcher^ and^ raising 
their glasses^ drunk at him ; some exclaimed 
^^ HeoTy hear I" but no one pitied or had a kind 
look for the host of tlie Mauleverer Head. 

What was he to do ? Ho could not apologise 
in his own house ; he could not defend his con- 
duct^ which he knew to have been hasty and 
wrong. He threw a half-appealing, half-impe- 
rious glance round tlie room ; cold looks, of any 
thing but sympathy, met him from all sides. Ho 
was in a false position. The new-comer evi- 
dently imagined it was Bobus's usual habit to 
beard his customers ; and, reassured by the 
friendly faces he saw around him, he again ad- 
dressed the enemy. 

" I don't suppose you care much for my cus- 
tom ; but I should think that if you want to koop 
tlie custom of the gentlemen I see around mo, the 
best thing you can do will be to keep yourself to 

VOL. III. I 
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yourselfy and not make pussonal remarks. P'raps 
you know more of the Glenbums than me ; but 
it's my opinion as he's a low — " 

Just at this moment Mr. Ledbitter entered. 
To the mind imbued with a taste for the ghostly 
and mysterious there would have appeared some- 
thing almost melodramatic about the movements 
of Glenbum's confidential valet. He was always 
apparently turning up at odd times, like the 
heroes in transpontine pieces, and yet there was 
nothing strange about his inopportune entrance. 
As for the subject of conversation — ^the Grienbum 
collapse, and her ladyship's elopement, had been 
upon every lip of late. The ifrequenters of the 
Mauleverer Head parlour had talked about it 
nightly since it first got wind, and the valet 
might have come in at any time and found them 
hard at it By the host Ledbitter's appearance 
was considered a slice of real luck, for it promised 
to get him out of his difficuliy. Many present 
knew the valet; and nods, winks, and signs of 
the most confusing kind were indulged in by 
them, greatly to the bewilderment of Bilcher, 
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whoy to the satisfaction of Bobus, sat down, after 
pledging the company a little awkwardly. 

Ledbitter bowed in his most genial manner, 
and seated himself near Bobus. There was a 
general glumness now, and people strove hard to 
look as if nothing was the matter, thereby ren- 
dering themselves so many amusing studies in 
the eyes of Ledbitter, who, having overheard a 
portion of the conversation,' know perfectly well 
the reason of the awkward silence and obtrusive 
appearance of innocence on the countenances of 
the assembled la(j)ceys. 

" You have not favoured us with your com- 
pany for some time, Mr. Ledbitter," said the host, 
with as easy a manner as he could assume. 

" Why, no," replied Ledbitter ; " I have been 
a good deal worried ; so's his lordship." 

Ledbitter said this with a pleasant wink. The 
other folks now talked away amongst themselves ; 
Bilchor being very short in his manner to Hop- 
kinson, and showing him very plainly tliat ho con- 
sidered his behaviour by no means heroic. 

"How does his lordship boar up?" asked 
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Bobusy in an undertone, and with an expression of 
solicitude. 

"Bear up I Frisky as an elderly kitten, sir; 
glad to be once more his own master; cares no 
more for the opinion of the world than that spilL 
Thank you." And Mr. Ledbitter lighted a large 
plump cigar, and seemed prepared to spend an 
evening. 

"Bless me I" exclaimed the host "Well, 
we're not all alike. I think if such a thing had 
happened to me, Mr. Ledbitter, I should have 
took refiige in sooicide, I do indeed. Every 
thing gone, I believe?" 

" Every stick, sir." 

"Dear, dear I Ah, all at one fell swoop, as 
'Amlet says." 

"AIL" 

" And yet he grins and bears ii" 

" A hyaena's nothing to him. He's a gay ba- 
chelor once more. It's like old times." 

" Old times I" Ledbitter's smile was of the 
grimmest as he repeated the phrase to himself 
more than once. 
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"And he's no chicken, ain't his lordship," 
remarked Bobus, semi-interrogativelj. 

" Thatj I believe, there is no doubt about He 
is not as young as he was." 

"Ha, and ain't upset about the unfortunate 
aflfair with his wife ? The ungrateful woman I" 

" Upset I Not a bit of it As to the ingrati- 
tude — ^that's a question." 

" By the way, that was a odd sort of affair, 
d'ye remember it? that drunken fellow as went 
on so about his daughter, when her ladyship was 
a being talked of in this room, just after the mar- 
riage ; you recollect it ?" 

"Becollectit? Ha, ha I Yes, I recollect it" 

" Do you know it often struck me as a most 
strange sort of thing that you should have gone 
out of your way to be so civil and attentive to that 
queer customer ?" 

Bobus drew back, and nodded knowingly, aft;er 
having made this mysterious remark. He was a 
fool, was Bobus, and, like many of his class, was 
obstinate and tenacious in his grasp when he 
thought he had got hold of, what he termed, " the 
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tail of a rat" Pottiiig ihis and thsfc togeihery he 
had come to the oondnsicm, on the night in qnes- 
tion, that it was a remarkably odd Gircmnstance. 
Ledbitter was ^^the neatest, the spick-and-span- 
nest, the stand-offest party as he had ever known." 
He wonld shrink within himself at coarse conver- 
sation, and could not bear to come in contact with 
any body redolent of the stable-yanL From the 
top of his shining head down to his Rhining boots, 
he was a pattern of cleanliness. EGis clothes were 
brushed to perfection, his shirt-fronts were like 
driven snow in their alabaster purity ; he would 
carefiilly select his hook before he hung up his 
most respectable and glistening hat; he always 
looked at the seat of his chair before sitting down ; 
and he was never known to pour his liquor into a 
glass without previously holding it to the light for 
inspection. He could walk along muddy streets 
without soiling his boots ; and to see him pick his 
way down the ill-paved mews in which the Maule- 
verer Head was situated, was a sight which often 
evoked loud satirical observations from the neigh- 
bouring children. That such a man should have 
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fore-gathered with a diriy-looking vagabond, and 
finallj walked off arm-in-arm with him, stnick 
even the dull senses of Bobus as very remarkable, 
and not to be accounted for, until the entire body 
of the unpleasant animal, the tip of whose tail the 
landlord fancied he held in his grasp, should be 
pulled from his hole and exhibited to the light of 
day. 

" I'm not of a suspicious nature, my dear," 
Bobus had said to his wife, after the customers 
had gone that night; "fer from it. P'raps it 
would have been better for me if I had been a 
little more so ; but mark my words if tliere ain't 
more than meets the eye in sech doings. When 
Chawles, our last waiter but one, came into the 
parlour one evening, in his shirt-sleeves, having 
put by accident his elbow in a pot of porter,— and 
I must say he should have known better than to 
come in the room without his coat, under the cir- 
cumstances, — I see Ledbitter sit and actually cur- 
dle at the sight I thought we should have lost 
his custom from that moment ; but I said some- 
thing civil and pleasant, and he shuddered, but 
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said quite agreeable, as accident twuld 'appen oc- 
casional. Now yon don't mean to tell me as that 
man behaves as he did with a tramp as had not 
seen soap-and-water for I should be afraid to say 
how long, and half-speechless from drink as well, 
unless there was a reason, my dear ?" 

Mrs. Bobus, who took a great interest in Led- 
bitter, — for he never passed the bar without a little 
bit of chat and a well-timed compliment, — agreed 
with her lord, and gave it as her belief that there 
was a female at the bottom of it ; and that, for her 
part, she never trusted them soft-spoken mild par- 
ties, and she shouldn't be surprised some day to 
hear that the valet had been a regular Don June. 

On the present evening Bobus was not kept 
in suspense very long ; for Ledbitter, in the most 
artless maimer, told him sufficient to take away 
his breatL 

It was very late when Ledbitter left; and 
when he did, he bent his steps towards Coo- 
ney's, leaving Mr. Bobus staring and blinking 
at the gas like a demented owL The last cus- 
tomer had left; Towzer and Hopkinson recon- 
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cUed, but Bilcher still lofty towards the latter. 
Bobus retired for the night, but not to sleep; 
his mind was too full of what he had heard, and 
he tossed his bullet-head upon his pillow until 
long past the small hours. 

" Ah, my dear," he exclaimed, after the twen- 
tieth' determined effort to go to sleep and conse- 
quent failure, "true indeed was Towzer's words 
when he said as there was a skillyton in every 
family;" which, being an ill-timed and highly- 
spectral observation, kept Mrs. Bobus awake for 
the remainder of the night as welL 



CHAPTER VIL 

ledbitter's late visit. 

On the moming of the day memorable in the 
amials of the Mauleverer Head as the one on 
which that lion Bobns was bearded in his own 
den, Mr. Cooney, marine store-dealer over against 
Carmichael Court, went into the City on business. 
He was the last man in the world, one would 
have thought, to have had business in the City ; 
but he had, and very important business, to judge 
from the careful and elaborate maimer in which 
he got himself up for his journey. It was a 
journey to Cooney, who was shaky on his legs 
and erratic in his movements, his tremulous 
spindled-shanks frequently taking him consider- 
ably out of his intended course, and landing him 
in puddles or short of the kerb. Cooney was a 
man who never " took a walk." He sometimes 
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shuffled across to the bar of the opposite publio- 
house, but not until he had made quite sure that 
there were no vehicles in sight ; for even cross- 
ing that narrow strip of a street was a matter of 
much difficuliy to his eccentric legs. But go into 
the City he must ; and so he set about his toilet 
with extreme care. His shop-clothes would do 
very weU, he was sure; but he must envelope 
himself in his greatcoat, for that was a garment 
to be proud of. The greatcoat was not a good 
fit, and was of a rusty-brown colour and had 
big horn buttons. It had not originally been 
made for Cooney, but had come into his posses- 
sion years ago in the course of business — ^for it 
was wonderful how comprehensive were his deal- 
ings — and was only worn by him on high days 
and holidays. A very villanous- looking low- 
crowned hat, and a pair of ragged cloth gloves, 
completed his costume ; and having shouted out 
to his lodger to mind and not go out and leave 
the place with no one in it, Cooney started City- 
wards with shambling uncertain steps. 

It always went to Cooney's heart having to 
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leave the shop for a couple of hours or so, and 
ihus lose the chance of business for that period ; 
but he would not have any body to mind it, his 
manner of transacting affairs with his customers 
was only known to himself, and he didn't want 
any one else to share the secret There was an 
old woman, the wife of a neighbour, who was in 
the habit of coming in and " cleaning-up" of a 
morning ; and having done so, she would not re- 
appear during the day. With the exception of 
this old person and Tom Spottle, no one was ever 
permitted to pass up those creaking stairs unless 
shown up by Cooney himself. So he slammed- 
to the door of his shop, and left the lodger mon- 
arch of all he surveyed for the time being. The 
lodger was not particularly elated at finding him- 
self master of the premises. On the contrary, 
the loneliness of the situation rather preyed upon 
his spirits. He was never a lively lodger; but 
of late depression had settled upon him and 
weighed him down more than ever. He even 
ceased to take any pleasure in the society of 
little Tom. Ever since the visit of his wife, 
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Jennings had relapsed into his old morose man- 
ner, and he had never ventured forth in quest 
of drink again. He was cowed and sulky ; and 
however droll might be the sallies of his small 
attendant, Jennings only received them with a 
growl and the faintest indication of a grim smile 
at the comer of his lip. For some time after 
Cooney slammed -to the door of his rusty old 
shop, Jennings sat staring out into Carmichael 
Court, his big fingers traversing his coarse shock 
of hair, as was their custom when their owner 
was engaged in reflection; and as he was en- 
gaged in reflection the greater part of the day, 
the appearance of Jennings's head towards night- 
fall was the reverse of neat 

A weekly paper lay upon a small table before 
him, and it was open at the page which told of 
Glenbum's disgrace and ruin. It was a highly 
virtuous paper, and descanted at great length and 
with a good deal of virulence upon the shallow 
moraliiy of the upper classes. The news of Lady 
Glenbum's conduct had come upon the convict 
with a sadden shock, and, coarse crime-stained 
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rnEflBan as he was, it had affected him strangefy 
and deeply. It had a{^)eaied so odd and wrong 
a thfng fojt him to ho pining and skulking in a 
loathsome lodging, whilst his child, his own flesh 
and hlood, was mixing with the great ones of 
the land; her beauty the theme of admiration 
amongst the rich and noble, and her life a cease- 
less roond of gaiety and {deasure. Bnt the mad 
act of her ladyship had, as it were, broken the 
barrier between them. He read now that she 
had lost her podtion and disgraced herself; she 
was an outcast from the sphere she had adorned; 
that her name was still on every lip ; but that it 
was coupled with words of shame and scorn. She 
mi^t be surrounded as before with el^ance ; ad- 
mirers mi^it rush to do her biddiug, and fla1>- 
terers hang around her with fulsome phrases npon 
their tongues, but with contempt in their hearts 
for the woman who had forgotten the duty she 
owed the worid, and had fled from the husband 
who had raised her firom the ranks of the hum- 
Uest to be his wife. He really loved his daugh- 
tsTj this rough fellow. The blow he had given 
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her years ago had caused him many a pang ; and 
he breathed through his clenched teeth the bit- 
terest curses as he read the brief description of 
^^the son of Mars," as Atherton was termed in 
the paper, who was the hero of the latest scandal 
of the day. 

What could his wife have been about, he ar- 
gued, to have permitted it? What could Ledbitfcer 
have been doing not to notice it, and warn his 
master of the danger? It was all a mystery to 
Jennings, and he was fairly at his few wits' end 
to fathom the business. But the words of his wife 
had sunk deeply into his soul, and he had waited 
— ^waited anxiously for the next visit of the valet. 

The time fixed for Cooney's return passed, but 
no Cooney came. The day wore on, and the ma- 
rine-store dealer failed to darken his own street- 
door by his dingy presence. The lodger sat alone, 
staring at the printed page which had struck him 
such a deep and sudden blow at his heart He 
had read it until every word of the paragraph 
was stamped upon his brain. 

Begret at the memory of his misspent brutal 
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past career would come upon him often in the 
solitary silence of his wretched room. He would 
tot-np the many evil deeds he had committed in 
his time, and shudder in horror at the terrible 
array. Then, if a momentary gleam of repentant 
feeling came athwart his darkened mind, the sha- 
dow of Ledbitfcer would interpose — ^the shadow of 
the cruel keeper who held him hard and fast 
boxed-up within those four dismal walls ; and he 
would throw off all thoughts of better things with 
a loud harsh laugL But how he had yearned 
for the realisation of Ledbitter's promise ; for the 
peaceful home &r away beyond the reach of his 
enemies, beyond even the poisoning breath of sus- 
picion I What a strange life, he thought, that of 
the unsuspected man ! How odd it would be to 
walk the earth free and reckless ! It would drive 
him mad from mere joy, he had fancied. 

But his wife's mandate must be obeyed. She 
was a deep clever woman, and he was in her 
clutch. He suspected, too, that Ledbitter had in 
some way been instrumental in the elopement of 
Lady Glenbum — ^that mysterious mole of a man, 
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who worked beneath the surface, and was slowly 
but surely carrjdng out some deep unscrupulous 
game of his own ; so the \housekeoper had de- 
clared on the occasion of her last visit. Then, as 
the thought arose to his mind that Ledbitter had 
smoothed the way for the wife's disgrace, the 
veins in Jennings's forehead swelled, his chest 
heaved, and his fingers knotted and twisted his 
coarse rough hair rapidly, and in the deeply- 
sunken eyes there shone a dangerous lighi 

The day wore on, and still no Cooney. The 
lodger lighted his candle, and pulling down the 
yellow blind, paced the small room, and waited anx- 
iously to hear the footstep of his landlord. There 
was something very impleasant in being alone 
in that shaky old house — all alone, with no sound 
but the occasional squeaks of the rats, who ran 
along the walls, and flapped their tails against the 
rotten skirting-board, suggesting a hoUowness and 
general decay that was unpleasant to Jennings, 
who during a high wind was always prepared for 

flight, in case of the whole tenement collapsing. 
VOL. in. K 
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Night came, and it was getting serious. Could 
Cooney have died in a fit? or have been run over? 
or,mo8tlikelyof all,hadhe bolted? Suppose he had, 
and the neighbours were to come, and Jennings 
should be examined, and all sorts of awkward 
questions be put to him; and suppose — ! Here 
the lodger started up with a scared look, and the 
perspiration rose to his forehead from sheer fright 
Suppose he should be accused of getting rid of his 
landlord ; such things had happened. Cooney 
was old — ^lielpless, and was known to have saved 
money. Money! Suppose he were to take ad- 
vantage of his landlord's absence and search for 
the gold and bank-notes which Tom Spottle had 
often laughingly assured him Cooney kept hidden 
in strange secret places. Something must have 
happened to Cooney. Nobody could enter the 
house but the landlord; why not have a look 
round? Jennings took his candle, and went down 
the creaking stairs into the shop. It was a rusiy, 
musty, ogre-ish kind of an emporium ; and Jen- 
nings looked around undecided as to where he 
should commence his search. The till was locked. 
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and there were n# signs of money anywhere. But 
snugly hidden in a comer behind a heap of. frowsy 
rags, there was a bottle of brandy, nearly full, 
which Jennings seized upon with the promptness 
of a douanier. He tasted a little ; it was coarse, 
fiery spirit, such as he liked ; and he tasted a little 
more. He pictured to himself the landlord's face 
when he found his hidden treasure reduced, and 
he toasted tlie absent Cooney with mock reverence. 
A confirmed drunkard left to himself witli a bottle 
ot brandy is not very likely to practise self-denial; 
and the more Jennings sipped at the potent poison 
the more excited he became ; maudlin one mo- 
ment over his wretched state — ^fierce and savage 
the next, as he thought upon the calm face of the 
enemy who had wronged his child. He would go 
forth and confront tlie " son of Mars" who had 
robbed a nobleman of his wedded wife ; he would 
select a time when he was surrounded by liis fine 
friends, and before the deluded girl he would 
grapple with her paramour, and slay him like a 
dog. Then he would weep and howl to himself, 
as he had done once at the Mauleverer Head; 
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and he would possibly have gradually sunk into 
a drunken stupor, but there was a knock at the 
shop -door, which made him start, and set his 
craven heart thumping loudly. 

A gentle knock, which was repeated a little 
louder ; and Jennings hastily hid the bottle in its 
old place ; then, shaking himself, he staggered to 
the door, and opened ii Ledbitter was waiting 
to be fidmitted, and Jennings stood aside with a 
pale face as the valet sidled in. 

" Where's Mr. Cooney?" 

" Out — ^been out all day." 

Ledbitter looked askance at the lodger, whose 
voice was thick and hoarse, and who swayed sus- 
piciously as he spoke. 

" Light me up-stairs, will you 1" 

There was a dictatorial manner in Ledbitter 
which the lodger by no means liked ; but he did 
as he was ordered, and staggered after his patron 
into the room. 

" You've found out some of your landlord's 
liquor, my friend, I see." 

It was a natural inference ; but Jennings con- 
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sidered It another proof of the demoniacal attri- 
butes of the hateftd enemy there was no deceiv- 
ing. 

" Mayhap," he hiccupped ; " mayhap ; and 
what of it?" This with an insolent jerking-up of 
his bull-head. 

Ledbitter did not reply; but, placing his hat 
on the table, passed his white hand over his brow, 
and was silent for some moments, wrapped in 
thought. The convict breathed heavily, and upon 
his face there was a sulky scowl, which the visitor 
did not notice. Presently Ledbitter, rousing him- 
self, looked the lodger straight in the face, and 
said: 

^^ Misfortune has come on all of us, and I shall 
not be able to carry out my promise." 

" What promise ?" 

" My promise that you should have a sufficient 
sum wherewith to retire, to go abroad, you know. 
But it is impossible. My employer is a beggar, 
and his wife is — " 

" Stop I Mind what you say of her." 

Ledbitter shrugged his shoulders. 
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" IVe read here of it The whole story's in 
the papers. She's gone. What* s to become of 
me, eh?" 

Again Ledbitter shrugged his shonlders. As 
he did so, the dark look upon the lodger's face 
became more threatening. 

A panse again. Presently Ledbitter said : 

" It's useless to go to my lord ; he is as poor 
as a rat ; even if yon were to seek to expose 
him, to tell the world that he had married a con- 
vict's daughter, nothing could come of it but extra 
disgrace for him." 

As he spoke he looked sideways at Jennings, 
but very searchingly. 

" I don't owe him no grudge. He took her 
and he married her, and she's been and left him, 
and that's her look-out I don't owe him no 
grudge — ^not /lim." 

The convict emphasised the " him," and Led- 
bitter was in doubt as to his meaning. 

" Tour wife, perhaps," he suggested vaguely. 

" No, no, not her ; not her. I don't owe her 
nothing, leastways on this score. No, not her ;" 
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and Jennings shook his head slowly, and stared 
blankly at the walL 

" You'll leave this place, I suppose Jennings? 
I, for my part, have no ftirther need of your ser- 
vices. You see we are impoverished, and cannot 
help ourselves. We have been victimised sadly,, 
sadly. You had better leave here." 

Jennings sat up straight, and looked fiercely 
at his visitor. 

" Now, what's all this mean ?" he asked, in a 
loud menacing tone. 

"All what, my friend?" was the bland re- 
joinder. 

"All what! All this. All this underhand 
work ! all this caging and concealing of me, and 
promises as come to nothing; and doctor's stuffy 
and nothing coming of it, after aU I" 

" Plans, plans which have failed." 

" Failed I Ay, failed sure enough. You sleek, 
smooth-tongued villain, what's it all mean ?" 

The convict was on his legs, with his back to 
the door. Ledbitter, paler thau usual at the sud- 
den outburst, was still master of himself. 
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^' You are drunk, man, and don't know what 
you're about" 

" D'ye think this is to be the end of our ac- 
quaintance ?" said Jennings, not noticing the last 
remark of his visitor. " D'ye think we're to part 
company this way ? D'ye think I haven't guessed 
all along as you've been using me for a tool ? D'ye 
think I don't see as you're done with me now, 
and mean to chuck me aside as useless, eh ? You 
can't manage that comfortable future for me as 
I was to revel in, eh ? you can't secure my peace 
and 'appiness in a foreign land, as is good for 
parties with chronic coughs, as you call 'em 1 And 
yet you think you're to leave this place a free man, 
free to go back to your snug home, and me left 
here skulking in this den, and not a friend to help 
me; me with a titled daughter — a daughter as 
you've been a plotting against from the first, and 
thought as I know'd nothing. Mind, my friend, 
this house is empty, and you may shriek murder 
till you're hoarse, and not a soul hear you. I'm 
a-going to have my revenge on f/au for this here 
disappointment — ^you secret, crawling, underhand 
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sneak — you black-hearted villain, with your civil 
speeches and your lies 1" 

Jennings flew upon his visitor as he finished 
this sentence, and grasped his throat in his big 
strong hand. The attack was sudden, and Led- 
bitter was for a moment at the mercy of his assail- 
ant But with a violent effort he released himself 
from the convict's grasp ; and drawing back a step 
or two, looked roimd in vain for something to 
defend himself with. All the innate brutality of 
Jennings's nature was now thoroughly roused. 
He had been tricked and starved and ill-treated. 
He was wild with drink, and his victim was in his 
power. The words of his wife rung in his ears, 
and his brain was on fire. In shaking him off, 
Ledbitter had struck him, not intentionally ; but 
it stung him, and he glared at his enemy, his nos- 
trils distended and his fists clenched. 

" Hold off, you mad fool 1" cried the valet. 
" What have I done to merit your anger?" 

" Give me back my child 1" exclaimed the 
convict through his clenched teeth; "give her 
back to me I You've done it alL I know you. 
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and those who've watched you at your vile game. 
From the night when you met me in the mews and 
wormed every thing out of me^ youVe been work- 
ing for your own secret scoundrelly purpose. Give 
her back, Ledbitfcer, or Fll have your life tibis 
night!" 

Again he closed with the valet, who, however, 
was more prepared for him, and they fell heavily 
upon the floor. Ledbitter was a firmly-built and 
rather powerM man, and he felt that he was strag- 
gling for his life. The convict, even in the midst 
of his wild frenzy, remembered the dark hint of 
his wife, and strove to get at the throat of his ad- 
versary. It had been many a year since the valet 
had put forth his strength ; the muscles of the 
stalwart young farmer had grown limp enough 
from lack of labour, and he was surprised now at 
his own vigour, and never thought of crying for 
help, though his foe was a desperate one truly. 
It wanted but the opposition he received from the 
valet to thoroughly arouse the animal nature of 
Jennings. The struggle was fierce and deadly; 
the convict pouring forth a continued flow of die 
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most terrible imprecations, the foam rising to his 
lips, and his eyes red with rage. At first it seemed 
almost as if the valet would come off victorious, 
for even in the midst of the encounter he preserved 
a certain superiority of manner ; there was a calm- 
ness, so to speak, about his ferocity, a dash of 
gentility even in his fury. His face was white 
and his lips compressed, and there was a cruel 
look upon him, though quite as fearfiil to behold 
as the savage aspect of Jennings's swollen brutal 
face. 

The convict was the bigger and the brawnier 
of the two, and by a gigantic lurch he succeeded 
in gaining the advantage. Then, with a howl of 
victory, he again grasped his victim's throat The 
past life of the valet seemed to glide like a rapid 
diorama before his eyes, and he saw whole years 
in those moments which were so like to be his 
last. Even in the gripe of the ruflBan who was 
killing him, he mechanically lifted his left-hand to 
feel for the locket that lay upon his breast. His 
breath struggled to nse in his throat against the 
tightly-clutching fingers of the convict; his eye- 
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balls seemed bursting, his brain reeled, and he 
sank back senseless on the floor. 

But Jennings sank back senseless on the floor 
as well, — sank beneath the blow of Horace Bent- 
ley, who burst in through the shaky window at 
that moment. 

" Well I" Horace exclaimed to Inspector Den- 
by, " when you imdertook to show me some of 
the worst dens in town, I didn't expect to be 
mixed up in an evident attempt at murder." 

The inspector smiled grimly, and then, from 
the shattered window, spoke very severely to the 
crowd who had gathered in Carmichael Court 



CHAPTER Vm, 

LEDBITTER SEES SOMETHING. 

Of the two combatants who had fought so fiercely 
at Cooney's first-floor, Ledbitter was the first to 
recover. He came round shortly, and gave a 
version of the affair which, to a certain extent, 
exonerated Jennings. He said he had been greatly 
to blame himself; that he had exasperated the 
lodger, who was in drink ; and altogether made so 
little of the matter, and was so genial and com- 
plimentary, that the inspector and Horace felt a 
little uncomfortable ; and the former asked for the 
landlord in order to reimbiu'se him for the damage 
done to the broken window-sash. 

Master Spottle had heard the fi:ay, and had 
rushed round to the shop-door. Finding it locked, 
he had come to the conclusion that Jennings was 
murdering Cooney for his money; and had lost no 
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remonstrate with him — somewliat too severely in 
this case^ I will confess — ^he won't stand it. He is 
warm-tempered, 'SO am I ; thus it came about that 
we really appeared in what might be called a very 
fidr imitation of a mortal struggle. Ha ! ha ! " 

The speaker laughed pleasantly, and adjusted 
his somewhat crumpled collar and cravat. 

"A queer card this," thought the detective; 
" a cool hand ; would be invaluable in our profes- 
sion." 

" A magnificent liar," thought Horace; " there's 
more in my j&iend than meets the eye. If he isn't 
a character, I'm much mistaken." 

By this time the trio had reached a point where, 
to gel to his home, Horace by rights should have 
left them ; but he had a great desire to hear and 
see a little more of the gentleman he felt convinced 
he had rescued from being murdered. 

The inspector, after a few words, seeing Horace 
pause as if preparatory to parting from his com- 
panions, turned off into a side street, a near cut to 
his home. He made another appointment though, 
first of all, with Horace for a ftiture evening. 
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Whilst the pair were standing at the comer, 
Charley Tindal swaggered along, and, seeing them, 
approached. Since the acquisition of Aunt Betsy's 
legacy, Charley had assumed a swinging gait which 
ho considered indicative of wealth. He also affected 
higlily embroidered clothes, and boots in particular 
of most fantastic patterns. On the whole Horace 
rather preferred being seen about with him in his 
old dress ; his present stylo being a compromise 
between a successful gold-digger and a circus- 
rider. Tindal received a short account of the 
night's adventure with his mouth extended and 
his eyes open to an alarming width. He eyed 
Ledbittor witli a view to having his portrait done 
for the new publication, and mentally resolved 
that a wood-block of Whitefield, which Tatlow, 
who had done a good deal with religious publi- 
cations, possessed, should bo converted, into a 
likeness of Ledbitter on the following day. 

Horace, who hoped to have an evening during 
which he might pick up "material" from Led- 
bittor, asked him to come on to his apartments 

and smoke a cigar. Nothing loth, the valet joc- 
• VOL. III. L 
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ceded, and the trio proceeded towards Little Green 
Street. 

It was Horace's first attempt at social enjoy- 
ment since his wife's death, and he was not quite 
sure how his old nurse would take it She had 
never uttered a cross word to him since his loss. 
From early to late she was the kind attentive gen- 
tle creature she had been in years gone by. She 
saw to the comforts of the young widower, as she 
had been accustomed to see to those of his mother, 
in those same dingy rooms which now reechoed 
to the shrill cry of the little infant she seemed 
to love as if it were her own. She watched the 
widowed lad at his meals out of the comer of her 
eyes, and a bright smUe would overspread her 
&ce when he said, as he ojften did, that he enjoyed 
the food she had herself prepared for him. There 
was quite a small feud between Mrs. Molloy and 
Anne as to which should lavish the most attention 
on Horace. Mrs. Molloy considered that Anne, by 
going away, had forfeited her exclusive right to 
attend upon and comfort the poor young fellow; 
but. Anne would have none of that, and she often 
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had a hearty sob to herself when she remembered 
how harsh she had often been to him before his 
wife's death, and she would strive now to make 
amends for it by an ahnost oppressive kindness, 

Horace loved this strange-looking, uncouth old 
woman very dearly ; and with all his grand no- 
tions, which had not in the least abated since his 
affliction, he would never treat her as a dependant, 
but made her sit with him at all times, and was 
positively jealous of her attentions to the baby. 
He was dreadfully afraid of Anne too ; and the 
slightest symptom of reproach from her would 
scatter any foolish notion of his to the winds. 
However, she could scarcely object to his smok- 
ing a cigar and having a quiet chat witli his two 
acquaintances ; so he knocked gently at his door, 
and ushering them in, went upstairs before them 
to prepare his faithful attendant for the visitors, 

Mr. Ledbitter had been surprised to hear that 
Horace was a son-in-law of Mr. Pinto. Mr. Pinto 
had attended him often. It really seemed marvel- 
lous that they should have met under such strange 
circumstances. Dear, dear! Mr. Ledbitter was very 
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respectful to Horace, and declared that it would be 
an honour and a pleasure to receive his rescuer's 
hospitality for an hour or so ; and he bowed very 
politely to Charley Tindal, insisting upon follow- 
ing that highly-braided and eccentrically-booted 
person up the creaking stairs at Mrs. Molloy's. 

The door was ajar, and Horace was in the act 
©flighting another candle — for economical Anne 
was sitting almost in the dark, humming a low 
monotonous ditty to the infant on her lap; — 
Charley Tindal was about entering the room, in 
feet he had already advanced one extraordinary 
article of manufacture composed of cloth and 
patent-leather, termed by courtesy a boot, into 
the apartment, when he was startled by a half- 
smothered exclamation of surprise or horror from 
Ledbitter, and at the same time felt his right-arm 
grasped convulsively. Turning sharply round and 
eyeing his companion, he saw that he was ghastly 
white, and that he was staring through the chink 
of the partially -open door at something in the 
room. Horace, who was experiencing some little 
difficulty in making Anne comprehend the fact 
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that he had some friends about to come in, had 
his back to the door ; but the somewhat perturbed 
countenance of the old nurse was turned to- 
wards it. 

" What's the matter?" asked Tindal. 

" Here, here I" hastily replied the valet under 
his breath. " Who's that in the room ?" 

" Only his old nurse, who's been with his 
mother since he was a baby, and, good gracious, 
what is the matter ?" 

The valet staggered back, but almost instantly 
recovered himself. Then he rushed down the 
stairs, and after fumbling impatiently at the han- 
dle of the street-door, was out into the street. 
Tindal followed him, and soon caught him up. 
Ledbitter had gone some yards, and now held on 
to a railing and gasped. 

" I say, you know," observed Tindal, who in 
this additional mystery saw fresh matter for a 
ftirther number ; " I say, you know, what is it ?" 

" I'm ill, that's all. That row with the fellow, 
my distant relation, you know, it's upset me. The 
house was close, and I felt faint. If you'll excuse 
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me to your kind friend, I should be bo much ob^ 
liged. Thank you. And if you'll come down and 
lend me your arm until I get a cab, it will be a 
favour." 

Tindal, who was good -nature itself, rushed 
back and informed Horace that his visitor wasn't 
well, and must go home; and Horace shrugged 
his shoulders, and said it couldn't be helped. 
Anne Maggs, who had prepared a snug little hot 
supper, which was steaming on the hob, and 
would not be a bit more than Horace could 
eat, she was sure, was pleased to hear it ; and 
after a word or two concerning an appointment 
for the morrow, Tindal once more descended the 
stairs, and was soon with Ledbitter again. He 
was all right now, though still pale. 

Charley was given to talk. On the present 
occasion he had every excuse for his weakness, 
for Ledbitter put him under a forcing-pump and 
extracted every thing concerning Horace, his 
mother's mysterious absence, his marriage, his 
unhappiness with his wife (greatly magnified by 
Tindal, who never undershot the mark), his ro- 
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^antic affection for Julia, and his present con- 
dition and prospects. There was not the smallest 
item left untold. This was all done, too, without 
any show of extreme curiosily on the pumper's 
part Ledbitter.didn't put leading questions. He 
simply suggested, and hinted, and delicately com- 
plimented, and so got a complete biography down 
to the most trifling details. Then he got into a 
cab, and left his companion. 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Tindal as he turned 
upon his heel, "I've told that fellow a precious 
lot about Horace Bentley. However, it seemed 
to amuse him, and it don't matter." 

Ledbitter pulled up at Clarence Chambers; 
and as he went softly upstairs he seemed more 
than usually absorbed in his own reflections, and 
fipequently passed his hand over his brow with a 
deep sigh. 

Clarence Chambers were in a fashionable 
quarter, and were expensive, and suited Glen- 
bum, who had given up his house and still lin- 
gered in town, his &ithfiil valet waiting upon 
him with, if possible, increased assiduity. Ifc was 
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quite a treat to have thrown oflF the shackles with 
which he had been encumbered. Despising re- 
epectabiliiy, his loi^dship had nevertheless made a 
sort of struggle to the respectable. But he had 
only done so for his wife's sake. She had left 
him. His income, hampered as it had always 
been, had now dwindled down to a smaU sum 
barely sufficient to keep him in the little com- 
forts he could not and would not do without. 
The degraded peer now made up for his short 
season of enforced sobriety, and broke forth as a 
despiser of conventional decency, becoming the 
centre of a raffish circle of fashionable vagabond- 
ism — a king amongst the aristocratic cobblers, and 
an authority upon every shameful and iniquitous 
subject. Those curious in tracing scandals to their 
origin would, had they pursued the proper track, 
have discovered the germ of the widely-spread 
report of her ladyship's parentage in the small 
mean hostelry which hid itself modestly in the 
mews by the fashionable square where she had 
dwelt for a little time. Telling Mrs. Bobus se- 
crets was like pouring water into a sieve, as Led- 
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bitter was well aware. The shamefiil story rose 
like a noxious exhalation, until it reached the aris- 
tocratic noses in the drawing-rooms, and shocked 
the delicate sensibilities of society. It came closely 
on the scandal of the elopement, and on " horror's 
head" horrors appeared to accumulate, imtil people 
alluded to Glenburn shudderingly ; and those who 
might have pitied him shrugged their shoulders 
and dismissed him as something too contemptible 
and wretched to tliink about. The daughter of 
his housekeeper — ^really that was more respectable 
than they had imagined. It was extraordinary 
what Ledbitter heard out-of-doors about his lord- 
ship, according to his own account. He would 
come in with something fresh continually; and 
from chafing under his valet's accounts of " what 
people said," Glenburn grew gradually to look 
upon the whole thing as vastly amusing, and 
would listen to each new indigniiy with a hard 
smile of contempt He never reflected on his 
broken life, the misspent wicked past. It was 
annoying, abominably annoying, being so short 
of money, though his expenses were comparatively 
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small, and demands were never made upon his 
chariiy. Still his rooms were snug enough ; and 
since he had thrown over his doctor's advice he 
had felt all the better. He was relieved of the 
presence of Mrs. Quunt too, for that unhappy 
female had retired into lodgings, where she sat 
and growled all day like a sick lioness. She 
waited impatiently for a letter from her daughter ; 
but the dismal days went by, and it never came. 
Her husband languished at Cooney's, also waiting, 
waiting for Ledbitter, who was too wary to trust 
himself again to the ruffian who had forfeited all. 
claim to the valet's consideration. 

"They are no use to mo now," mused Led- 
bitter. "Atherton has saved me much trouble; 
and the disclosure of the convict's relationship 
would produce no satisfactory result ; besides too, 
I should be mixed up in it, and it would be a 
muddle altogether. My noble master can scarcely 
sink much lower. It only wants the final stroke 
to complete the cruel task my father set me, and 
I vowed I would ftdfil it to the uttermost It 
has been the object of' my Hfe ; no trouble has 
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been too great, no means too bold for me to 
adopt, and shall I shrink now, when I may hold 
within my hand the power of carrying out my 
bitter vow, as I could never have hoped to do? 
What have I been doing all this time to waste 
trouble for such insignificant results? Euin to 
one who was ruined before ; disgrace and a good 
deep wound in his false heart; — yes, that was 
better ; but what are they all ? mere links in the 
chain, mere links. I built hopes on the ruifianly 
father ; saw him enter the room amidst the grand 
folks and salute his son-in-law. Then Colches- 
ter stopped me there. Who was to guess he was 
in such a condition ? And I have nursed up this 
brute for nothing. Bentley, the young man calls 
himself, eh ? It's a difiicult task ; but I'll do it" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE POPULAR FAVOURITE. 

Through the dull gloom of the shabby sitting- 
room in which Horace passed most of his time 
there loomed very frequently a bright and plea- 
sant face. It was a cheery round female face, 
surmounted with waving crisp hair, and dotted 
with more than one dimple. It was Julia Mel- 
lington's face ; and he often caught himself staring 
hard at it, for it met his view from all quar- 
ters, making a picture of itself in the frame 
round the window-pane and starting into exist- 
ence amidst the glowing coals. Was she at her 
old quarters, and did she ever think of him ? He 
couldn't get her out of his thoughts ; and he ran 
his eye down the theatrical attractions in the 
newspaper to see what she was performing. Miss 
Julia MeUington in three pieces I Whilst all this 
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miHcry had been wringing the heart of Horace, 
she had been conyulning audiences with her arch- 
ness and humorous sallies. Horace thought on 
this with a sad smile, and gave vent to many 
highly sarcastic observations ; addressing them to 
an imaginary Julia, but in an undertone, as 
Anno was witliin earshot Somehow he objected 
to taking Anne into his confidence. He would 
have i)roforred Mrs. MoUoy even. Tliere was no- 
thing romantic about his old nurse, and he felt 
sure that he should got no sympathy from her. 
Still he yearned for some one to whom he could 
confide the secret which was, as he imagined, 
consuming him. Tlie flame which was flicker- 
ing in his breast was at a tic^klish period of ex- 
istence. Had he heard of Julia's marriage, there 
would have boon a struggle, and out it would 
have g<mo ; but it still had sufliciont vitality to 
flaro uj) into a roaring blaze, supposing it should 
rcc(jivo the least encouraging puff. Tliore was 
nothing radically wrong now in thinking ten- 
derly of Julia. He was alone in the world, and 
he objected to being alone. He felt a void which 
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his chfld did not jfilL In fact he often reflected 
upon that infimt's fiiture with feelings of any 
Ihing but comfort; and he was not always in- 
clined to be best-tempered with the little legacy 
of care his wife had left him. It seemed that 
his mother never would come lo be with him 
again^ and Anne Maggs was scarcely a com- 
panion for him* It was lonely and wretched 
enough, sitting at the rickeiy table writing, with- 
out a congenial soid to listen to his compositions 
or cheer him with a pleasant smile and kindly 
word occasionally. Anne's smile was meant to 
be pleasant; but the absence of teeth rendered it 
a little ghastly, Horace thought; and kindly as 
was her speech, it was too commonplace to in- 
terest him for a second ; whilst the baby always 
set up its shriU cry at the wrong moment, and 
would often induce Horace to dash down his pen 
in despair, and walk angrily up and down the 
room with a most anti-parental frown upon his 
disturbed countenance. Now that his short-lived 
sorrow was abating, he began to find the baby 
a bit of a bore; and the constant presence of 
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his old nurse annoyed him, for she was pertina- 
cions in her inquiries as to where he was going, 
meaning well of course, but irritating for all that 
— decidedly irritating. 

Suppose Julia were to accept his hand — ^for he 
frequently thought of rushing off to her house and 
making her an offer on the spot — ^would she care 
to sit in those dingy rooms and sew through the 
evening, whilst he sat slippered and comfortable at 
his work? Would she not grow impatient and 
restless as the time for the theatre grew near, and 
sigh over departed joys as she remembered she 
was no longer a "professional"? For Horace 
would never allow her to appear tefore the pub- 
lic after marrying him, of course. The very no- 
tion of his wife appearing in pink tights before a 
gaping public would send the blood to his temples 
and drive hini to biting his nails in anger. At the 
same time what had he to offer her in exchange 
for the brilliant triumphs of her mimic sphere ? 
He was poor, and beyond a splendid baby, pos- 
sessed very little in the world. Then again did she 
care about him ? This thought came quite as the 
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merest trifle after more important questions had 
been mentally discussed. Self-conceit was one of 
the strongest elements in his disposition, and he 
felt convinced that Julia did cherish a secret liking 
for him. Not that she had exhibited it in any way. 
Oh dear no ; but there was a something, an inde- 
scribable something which whispered to him hope- 
fidly; he could not describe it; she had never 
said any thing ; but during the stroll at Richmond 
Horace thought there was a {ouch of tenderness 
in her manner towards him which was sufficiently 
unlike her ordinary style to augur favourably for 
the future. He had not then thought of matters 
as they had turned out ; and had the vision of his 
coming grief arisen before his eyes, he would have 
been shocked beyond expression ; for the idea that 
he might lose his wife had never suggested itself 
to him for a moment. Intoxicated with the occa- 
sion, and spell-bound by the bright eyes and 
enchanting manner of his fair companion, he had 
talked nonsense, but nothing more. Only it is 
strange that we sometimes have a much stronger 
recollection of the nonsense we have talked than 
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of the tliousand-and-one clever things we liave said 
and done in our past days. 

In his morbid, sentimental, and unhealthy 
state of mind, Horace Bentley could think of 
little else than Julia Mellington, and there is no 
other phrase for it but that he was in love with 
her. 

She was about to take her " annual benefit;" 
boards announced it, newspapers announced it, 
and on the parti-coloured hoardings romid un- 
finished buildings the name of the Criterion fa- 
vourite stood forth in gigantic capitals of eccentric 
shape. On the bills there was a note informing 
the public that tickets were procurable at the box- 
office of the theatre, or at the residence of the fair 
Julia herself. The latter portion of the announce- 
ment was unnecessary, one would think. Not so 
thought the sharp and shrewd Miss Mellington. 
She had taken benefits before, and she knew the 
value of the extra line. How many were there who 
would rush to the private residence of the popular 
fisivourite, and gladly disburse their coin for tlie 

sake of a word or two and a gracious smile from 
VOL. m. M 
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the actress who had enchanted them so often ! It 
was like a little bit of " behind the scenes'* to be 
able to behold the charming clever creature in her 
own hoiise^ to see her in her street-clothes, and 
hear her voice at its domestic pitch. Besides, it 
was like an introduction ; and as the keen-witted 
Julia never forgot faces and made a point of bow- 
ing pleasantly to her patrons whenever she met 
them, some of them considered themselves as ac- 
quaintances ; an4 so in course of time it came to 
be a regular thing for a nucleus of admirers to 
gather in the Criterion early on the occasion of 
the " annual benefit," and applaud with the enthu- 
siasm and vigour of old fi'iends. Larger and 
larger grew tiiis nucleus, and the general public 
joining in, the benefit was always a bumper ; and 
the forthcoming one was destined — so said the 
papers — ^to eclipse all preceding ones. 

Mr. Ledbitter was not a theatrical man. He 
had an aristocratic partialiiy for the Opera, and 
considered himself a connoisseur in music. But 
the drama bored him. Suddenly, however, he 
seemed to have taken a Thespian turn. He spelt 
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the oolumn of the Thnee which told of dramatic 
doings; he bent down in the streets^ and care- 
fully read the casts of characters, thereby inter- 
fering with tlie traffic, and giving rise to frequent 
sarcasm from foot-passengers; he purchased a 
theatrical journal which was supposed to give 
truthful memoirs of popular performers ; and as 
most of them were written by tlie performers 
themselves, there is no reason to doubt their ac- 
curacy, though it is not improbable that the cri- 
tical summing up of their merits was just a trifle 
too favourable. He was seen in the pit of the 
Criterion two evenings running, and he bothered 
Glenbum's life out with Miss Mellington, whose 
name he so frequently repeated, and whose beauty 
and talents he so continually extolled, that at 
length the peer, with a loud coarse laugh, turned 
upon liim, and said, 

" You'll be making out you're a great man, 
and running off witli the girl next 1" 

Ledbittor laughed pleasantly. 

" No, my lord, I leave such doings to my bet- 
ters." 
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Glenbuni coloured angrily. Tlie subject was 
an unpleasant one for many reasons. Ledbitter 
was 80 injudicious. How so shrewd a man could 
make such mistakes was really most surprising. 
Why could he not have let the matter drop, in- 
stead of going on ? 

^' I'm afraid, if you had seen her some years 
ago, my lord, you would have been very likely to 
have done something desperate." 

^^ Some years ago !" — ^there was a sting in the 
phrase. Glenbum hated to be thought old ; and 
somehow his valet was always reminding him of 
his age. It was enough to make a man do some- 
thing madly juvenile out of very spite. 

Presently Ledbitter strolled forth, having care- 
fully noted JuHa's address, and wended his way 
towards her residence. Sir Charles Sopor's car- 
riage was at the door. It had been there pretty 
frequently of late ; for the simple-minded baronet 
was always in a fever of excitement for some time 
before Juha's benefits. He was greatly interested 
in what she was going to play, and would have 
liked her to give an entertainment to last about a 
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coujile of days ; so great an admiration had ho for 
all her impersonations. However, he came to a 
compromise eventually, and was obliged to be 
contented with four pieces and a musical melange. 
It was a terrible time for Sir Cliarles's friends ; for 
he would take no excuse, but always had a quantity 
of blank tickets ready to fill up, and was indeed 
the cause of many a pound finding its way into 
Juha's pocket, which she never would have seen 
but for tlie gentle bullying of her tawny wor- 
shipper. 

"What d'ye mean, going somewhere else?'* 
he would say to any acquaintance who tried to 
shii'k the subject. " Of course you're going some- 
where else ; so am L I don't expect you to have 
a vacant evening tliis time of the year — ^iiot such 
an ass ; but sha'nt let you off mider a box or four 
stalls, so tell you. How would you like to support 
aged mother, and make half your clotlies, and eat 
salt-butter for economy I By Jove 1 saw her 
spread it witli my own eyes, and haven't been 
able to get the plate of dreadful yellow stuff out 
of my head since. Come, it's only once a year, 
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as the Guys say, and she's a good girl, and de- 
serves it" 

Who conid resist the appeal ? Not yonng Cor- 
fey, who was hard-np, and really couldn't spare 
the money, bnt who did very readily ; not Lady 
Dullborough, who had two boxes knocked into 
one, and threw the clever sonbrette a splendid 
bouquet, and applauded like the most enraptured 
pittite ; not even that cynical old Blencowe, who 
never went to the play from year's-end to yearV 
ond, and who declared (of course from experience) 
that there wasn't an actor on the stage — even 
surly, snarling, gouty old Blencowe purchased a 
stall growlingly, and was distinctly heard to vo- 
ciferate, at the end of the first piece, that ^' By 
George, sir, she's Miss Foote in her best days." 

Soper, seeing Ledbitter at the door, jumped 
up, and giving it as his opinion that it was 
*^ 'nother customer, Judy," was soon out of the 
house and into his carriage. Ledbitter, shown 
into the parlour, where Mrs. MeDington was 
playing proprieiy, lost no time in ingratiating 
himself with both ladies. He came as rather a 
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relief after the fussy baronet, who could not sit 
still a second, and who was in such a mental 
whirl about the sums he had obtained and those 
he had been promised, combined with wild and 
futile endeavours to remember the niunbers of the 
places taken by particular people, and the nume- 
rous suggestions made by those who wished for 
special pieces at impossible hours, that he was a 
kind of social firework, and when he " went out" 
even Mrs. Mellington gave a sigh of satis&ction. 

Upon these troubled waters Ledbitter dropped 
the oil of his calm, bland, sootliing voice. Ho was 
very eulogistic of Julia's recent performances, and 
contrived to pay passing compliments to the mo- 
ther witli a cavalier-like air,.wliich was not wasted 
upon the old lady, who was extremely polite, 

^* By the way," said Ledbitter, as he rose to 
leave, " I saw a fiiend of yours the otlier day." 

The least possible interest was evident in Julia's 
face, she had so many friends. 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes, Mr. Bentley ; he was talking in raptures 
about you." 
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There was a flush — a very evident flush — ^upon 
Julia's countenance, and simultaneously a sliarp 
glance from the little piercing eyes of mamma. 

Mrs. Mellington had always objected to Horace. 
She had a horror of authors — imagined they were 
all poor, and drank deeply. She was all tlie more 
inveterate against Horace because he was smartly 
dressed, and because she saw he was smitten by 
her daughter. It is wonderful what sharp eyes 
these obtuse old ladies have for any thing of the 
kind. The silliest old maternal birds are the loud- 
est to cluck over their chickens when any symp- 
toms of aggression are visible. She didn't know 
what business Horace had to call on her daughter, 
and so she liad said. He'd much better stick to 
his pens and ink, and try and wTite something 
successful, and not come dangling after her gal. 
Mrs. Mellington always said "gal." Julia liad 
tried to cure her of it ; but, as she said, she was 
too old to learn, and so she was. 

" It's a pity Mr. Bentley liasn't something 
else to talk about," said the old lady, with evident 
temper. 
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Ledbitter's eyes were fixed aearchingly upon 
the countenance of the daughter. She was red 
to the roots of her hair, and she knew it, but 
could not, with all her actress ability, completely 
hide a very pretty confusion. There was the 
faintest possible smile playing round the lip of 
Ledbitter; but it was not lost on the lady, to 
whom he made a most himible obeisance, and 
then passed out respectfully into tlie street. 

He was about to close the door in his gentle 
noiseless way when he was first of all arrested by 
a shrill contention of voices in the parlour, the 
combatants being Mrs. Mellingtou and her daugh- 
ter; and secondly by the hand of the latter, 
which was pla<ied upon his shoidder and detained 
him. 

He turned round with his hat off respectftdly, 
and saw Julia, now pale and trembling, standing 
with tlie knob of the parlour-door in her other 
hand. It actually looked as if she were keeping 
her mamma in confinement for the moment, she 
held the handle so firmly. 

" Shall you see Mr. Beniley, do you think?" 
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" MoBt probably, Miss Mellington," repKed 
the visitor, with a bow. 

" Will you tell him that I was deeply grieved 
to hear of his loss, and — and — " here she paused 
and looked down ; but raised her eyes all spark- 
ling with real tears in a moment, and continued, 
" and tell him that I did not know he was mar- 
ried?" 

Ledbitter bowed again; and, finding nothing 
more was coining, said he should make a point of 
conveying her message to his young finend, and 
departed. 

*'A genuine young woman that," he mut- 
tered to himself, ^^ spite of her little coquettish 
stagey ways. Didn't she know he was married, 
I wonder ? Well, no ; I don't tliink she did." 

He had his own reasons for not going to 
Horace's house. He had been firfghtened away 
by the spectre of a poor harmless old woman on 
his previous visit, and he didn't want to see her, 
evidently. But he strolled in the direction of 
Little Green Street notwithstanding, and kept 
his eye upon the passers-by, plainly with the 
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idea that he might come across some one he 
knew. He was a little near-sighted, and when- 
ever any bustling well-dressed young man came by, 
he looked hard at him, though the old folks passed 
him unheeded. There was a convenient tavern 
which commanded a view of Horace's front-door, 
and into this hostelry walked Mr. Ledbitter, and, 
sitting by the window, he appeared to be absorbed 
in the supplement of the newspaper; but an ob- 
servant person would have noticed that he looked 
over the sheet, and stared steadily at No. 92, 
scarcely ever taking his eyes off the house in 
fact, and frequently giving vent to half-smother- 
ed expressions of impatience or disappointment. 
He had been sitting there about half- an -hour 
when he rose suddenly and went out. He had 
seen Horace come to the first-floor window with 
his hat on, and he wished to be out before him. 
Horace was a good deal surprised when he turned 
the comer of the street to plump almost into the 
arms of the sleek gentleman he had rescued from 
the ruffian over the marine-store dealer's. 
" Mr, Bentley, good gracious I" 



I 
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"Ah, how d'ye do?" said Horace, witli the 

slightest tone of impatience, for he was in no mood 

for the society of strangers. But Ledbitter was 

not tliin-skinned, neither was he to be sliaken off. I 

I 
He lamiched into a long and enthusiastic ai'know- i 

ledgment of the great service Horace had rendered 
him ; said tliat he could never forget it ; declared 
he had saved his life, though it was as well at the 
time to make a trifle of the business to the in- 
spector to avoid trouble, and so on ; and he suc- 
ceeded in making Horace tliink himself quite a | 
hero before he had finished his well-balanced and | 
apparently intenninable sentence. 

Horace couldn't cut liim short now, and was 
obliged to reply with a good grace. Consequently 
the couple found themselves walking side by side 
very affably. 

"I have just parted fix)m a friend of yours," 
said Mr. Ledbitter, after a slight pause, 

"What, Tindal?" asked Horace. He hnd no 
other friend. 
' "N— no; a lady." 

" Oh, indeed." 
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Marvellously like the " indeed" of Julia, 
thought the valet 

" Yes ; Miss Mellington." 

Horace turned his face sharply towards his 
companion ; it was scarlet. 

" Do you — a — ^know Miss Mellington ?" asked 
Horace stammeringly, and with a painful eflFort to 
appear indifferent. 

"Only as the rest of the public know her; I 
have seen her act." 

" Oh," sneered Horace ; he was a marvellous 
sneerer. 

Something in Horace's manner seemed not ex- 
actly to please, but to greatly interest the valet. 
Yes, he was evidently greatly interested in tlie 
young man. There was another pause, and Horace 
was visibly ill at ease, which he showed by his 
nervous rapid walk. 

" The fact is," said Ledbitter, *^ I went to pur- 
chase tickets for her benefit, and happening to 
mention you — " 

"To mention me^ sirl" burst in Horace, in- 
dignation in his eyes. 
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"In connection with the farce, you know," 
said Ledbitter, with a slight smile. 

This was crueL That &tal farce, which had 
never come out, was the sorest subject Horace's 
direst foe could have wished to mention. The 
author could only gasp forth a feint " Well ?" 

"She said it was so good, and would have 
been a great success. Happening to mention the 
fact that I knew you very slightly, she commis- 
sioned me to bear you a message. She said she 
was deeply grieved to hear of your loss, and to 
say that she had not been aware that you were 
married." 

Gently and almost feelingly as Ledbitter said 
this, every word cut Horace like a knife. He 
had never mentioned to her that he was married, 
and he certainly had not acted as if he had been. 
It was odd that she should send him such a mes- 
sage. What could it mean ? Was she offended, 
or did she intend to hint to him delicately that 
had she known he was not a bachelor, she would 
have behaved very differently ? He was lost in a 
cloud of conjecture, and walked on like one in a 
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misty and did not speak. The message was inex- 
plicable ; but it must mean somethings he thought- 
He had not been indifferent to her, that he was 
positively certain. What should he do ? It would 
be scarcely decent, imder the circumstances, to 
call. Meanwhile other admirers were surrounding 
her ; and what could be her opinion of him now, — 
now that she had discovered he had sailed under 
&]se colours? He was in a downright maze of 
misery, and couldn't see his way out of it. 

Ledbitter allowed him to enjoy his reverie un- 
interrupted. Presently Horace paused, and ap- 
peared, by the expression of his coimtenanoe, to 
perform that mental operation defined as ^^ think- 
ing what one is about ;" then, on discovering that 
he was walking away from his destination, he in- 
timated that fact to liis companion, who smilingly 
detained him by a button whilst he regained his 
breath. 

" I see, I see," nodded Ledbitter, with a know- 
ing and pleasant expression; ^^ something tender 
in that quarter, eh?" 

Horace sickened at the ill-timed jest, and 
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smiled a faint smOe, which was almost imme- 
diately smothered in a frown. 

"She bears an excellent cliaracter, I hear," 
continued the other, as he relinquished Horace's 
button. 

*^ I believe the most inveterate scandal-monger 
has never dared to whisper to the contrary ; good 
morning." 

The lofly bow with which Horace honoured 
his companion was a study. Ledbitter was not 
in any way wounded by the cutting dignily of 
high and mighty Horace, and turned on his heel 
with a slight shrug, and retraced his steps. 

"Yes, there is no mistaking his spirit," he 
muttered. *^ Now I must go and have a talk witli 
old Mrs. Naggs, or Maggs, or whatever her name 
is. Will she remember me, I wonder, after all 
these years, all these weary, weary years ?" 

What, of all people in the world, could Mr. 
Ledbitter have wanted with Horace's nurse ? 



CHAPTER X- 

TINDAL PAYS HIS DEBTS. 

What could the strange visitor have said to Mrs. 
Anne Maggs to produce such an effect upon her ? 
Horace returning, found her in a most tremulous 
and unaccountable condition. Traces of tears 
were evident on her fiirrowed face, her eyes were 
swollen, and her lip quivered. In her manner 
there was a strange absence, which Horace could 
not understand; and awkward nurse as he was 
himself, he had more than once to draw her 
attention to the peculiar way in which she was 
holding the baby, and the eccentric manner in 
which she dandled that luckless infant ; on more 
than one occasion doing so upside down, and coo- 
ing to it with a wild look in her eyes, and totally 
unconscious of her charge's painful position. Any 
one unaware of old Amie's extreme abstemious- 

ness would have rudely set down her peculiar 
VOL. m. N 
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conduct to the effects of stimnlants. Bat Horace 
knew better than that Poor Anne carried so- 
brietT to extremes, and tliongh she had frequently 
insisted upon her fiigged mistress taking a small 
glass of something comfortable on cold evenings, 
after long wearj^ days in the chilly streets, slie 
could never be prevailed upon to touch any thing 
stronger than water, except upon the rarest occa- 
sions, when she would accept a glass of treacley 
sherry (which came from the public-house where 
Ledbitter had waited), and make a verj- vnry face 
after taking it, and shudder. 

Mrs. MoUoy had many an argument witli her 
on the subject The landlady was one who never 
exceeded, but she " did like a little of something 
warm on a cold night, and didn't care who 
knew it" 

" Not as I like it, Mrs. Maggs, but it seems to 
give one a relish for life. It's my opinion as your 
blood's little better than water ; and how you keep 
any skin on them bones of yours I do not know. 
Not the least sup, ma'am, just as a correction 
against the night-air?" 
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But Anne would invariably refuse. The bottle 
had broken u[) the home of her childhood and em- 
bittered her youthful hours, as she would answer 
quite gruffly; and if "the Dromedary" was pre- 
sent, would make a very sarcastic observation, 
which he would receive with his accustomed sur- 
liness. 

It was not to any over-persuading of Mrs. 
MoUoy, then, that Horace attributed the odd be- 
haviour of his nurse. She was apt to 'have low 
spirits, to sit staring into the fire, seeing strange 
blurred scenes and figures through tlie tears that 
trembled in her eyes and then fell heavily upon 
her worn old dress. Sometimes she would sing 
to the child, swaying backwards and forwards 
gently, and half moaning, half singing a plaintive 
melody, which would have given most babies a 
precocious horror of music. Sometimes, when 
sewing, she would drop one hand upon her lap, 
and resting her chin upon the other, sit for a long 
while staring blankly, noticing notliing, hearing 
nothing, and only rousing after repeated rallying 
from Horace, who would at length close his desk 
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suddenly with a sharp clap, or drop the poker, or 
play some equally pleasant practical joke upon his 
somewhat gloomy companion. 

To-night, though, she was by no means gloomy. 
She was abnormally lively. Not exactly merry, 
but strangely excited and restless. She could not 
sit down for any time without jumping up to see 
to some trifle; she fidgetted about the tea, and 
dropped the sugar, and cut the bread-and-butter 
in such eccentric and ill-matched slices, that 
Horace was at length unable to contain his sur- 
prise, and observed, in a mingled tone of banter 
and annoyance, " Amie, who's been bewitching 
yoii to-day, eh ?" 

The word was ill-chosen, for Anne herself re- 
peated it, and then sitting down, burst into a 
regular flood of tears, and cried as if her heart 
would break. Presently she came to, and in a 
broken voice begged Horace not to be angry with 
her, and said she had had a fright, which had un- 
nerved her, and she should be better soon. She 
soon recovered, and could not make suflicient 
amends to the temporarily-neglected baby. For 
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the roNt of tho evening that youthAil plionomenon^ 
wlio had become unnaturally wakeful from his 
recent eccentric treatment, had it all its own way^ 
and nothing was denied it, even to the new cap of 
itH nurse^ and her workbox which was a sacred 
relic of untold value to iU i)osHesHor. 

On the following day the violence of tho «liock 
had abated, but there was Htill a remnant of the 
strange excited manner about Anne Maggn. She 
would start witliout any reanon, and listen to the 
knock at the door with a pale face. Horace 
thought it rather a bore that a wou)an at Anne's 
time of life Mhould go on like a bit of a girl ; but 
having his mind diMtractod with other things, he 
s|)eedily became abMorbed in thorn, and was blind 
to Anne Maggs and hor mysterious restlesMnoHs. 

Charley Tindal's new publication took the town 
by storm, according to Tatlow'n opinion. It actu- 
ally did pay it^ expenses, and left something over, 
which was a novelty for any thing with which the 
luckless printer was connected. Mrs. Tatlow, who 
was a faded little woman with gingery hair and a 
mincing manner, who had been one of three 
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sisters who kept a liighly genteel establishment 
for young ladies at Dalston, expressed her opinion 
to Tatlow that at length fortune was in his grasp. 
This being a delicate but circuitous way of sug* 
gesting the resumption of the pony-chaise, Tatlow 
had notliiug for it but to once more dash into 
equestrian expenses, which he shortly did, greatly 
to the envy, and, we may add, the danger of the 
neighbours. 

There was not a more ardent believer in the 
publication than old Joe Pulling, who puffed it 
amongst his numerous acquaintance, and read 
every line with the most vivid interest, believing 
every thing thoroughly, and quai'relling, actually 
quarrelling, with his old friend Bogerson, who ven- 
tured to suggest that it was a little romantic and 
highly-coloured. "But what could you expect 
from Eogerson?" exclaimed the faithftd Joe, "a 
fellow who never reads any thing in the papers 
but the police-reports and the City article, and 
don't appreciate tliemJ^ 

Some folks have respectabiUty "thrust upon 
them ;" and Tindal was one of these. Had it not ' 
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been for Aunt Betsy's legacy, lie would have gone 
to his grave a shiftless, reckless ne'er-do-weel ; as 
it was, he became, all unconsciously, quite a repu- 
table member of society. He foimd himself paying 
his debts like a man of honour, and felt a tlirill of 
delight as he did it. He gave a welcome pound or 
two here and there to old associates, who were too 
deeply steeped in idleness to struggle to get out 
and work for then* bread — ^too far gone on the bad 
broad road to turn back and try another, nan'ower, 
but nobler in die prospect at its close. He wrapped 
his sovereigns up in good advice, and found him- 
self blushing as he spoke the honest truth to old 
shabby, lazy acquaintances; blushing still more 
when they reminded him of liis own wasted days, 
and the luck which had lifted him out of the mire 
which would have engulphed liim like the rest 
The legacy might have gone to a much worse man, 
and might have done &r less good than it did. No 
one rejoiced in the good fortune of Aunt Betsy's 
nephew more thoroughly than Joe Pulling, who sat 
in his counting-house, little dreaming of his shabby 
fiiend, one day, when the friend, no longer shabby, 
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was shown in to him, and blushed and stammered 
strangely, as he winced beneath the irate oonnte- 
nance of the indignant Joe. Joe had not seen 
Tindal for a long time, and was seriously angry 
with him. 

Thus money works differently on different minds. 
Tindal, who had never blushed or hung his head 
when begging a loan from Pulling, which he 
thought he never could repay, now coloured and 
felt humble and ashamed when he came back to 
return the money like an honest man. 

" Well, Charles Tindal," said PuUing bluntly. 

It was always Joe's curt way to address you 
by your fall name when in his severe mood. Sel- 
dom had he spoken thus to his visitor. It had been 
" Tindal," and " Charley," and very frequently 
^/old boy." "Charles Tindal" sounded horrible 
in the reddening ears of the faint-hearted legatee. 

" How do you do, Joe?" asked the visitor, ner- 
vously twitching at his glove and shuffling with 
his feet very uncomfortably, so unlike his old bold 
rollicking way of addressing his friend, after pass- 
ing the sneering clerks with a supercilious air and 
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a grandiloquent swagger, albeit his boots had 
sounded soft upon the floor, and his napless coat 
was fastened over his breast with an aggressive pin 
that would not be hidden. 

" I am very well, Charles Tindal," replied Pul- 
ling in the same cold voice, and without even mo- 
tioning his visitor to a chair ; " and," he continued 
cruelly, " I am very busy." 

It cost the soft-hearted Joe a world of courage 
to speak thus to his old friend. Tliere was not 
a more amiable man in the three kingdoms tlian 
that freckly yomig fellow, who couldn't listen to 
the simplest tale of sorrow without blubbering, 
but who had listened to Tindal's tales once too 
often. The tears rose to Charley's eyes, — ^veritable 
tears, — as he stood and trembled beneath the 
glance of his old benefactor. He knew well the 
struggle Joe was having with his softer nature, 
and how much it cost him to speak so sternly 
to his quondam friend. He remembered the many 
kindnesses he had received at Joe's hands; he 
looked back upon tlie days when he had gone 
down to that counting-house without the means 
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of procuring a dinner ; and how he had left with 
a light step with Joe^s sovereign in his pocket, 
and had dined like a prince at a City chop- 
house, ordering all sorts of extra dahities with a 
reckless disregard of tlie morrow. He had tliought 
about all these things, as liis boon companions 
would never have exj^cted him to tliink ; and he 
felt very small and mean and humble as he stood 
in the counting-house which had so often resounded 
with his great jovial laugh, and where he had 
often talked so largely wliilst hunger gnawed at 
his vitals. He cast an mieasy glance at tlie door, 
but it was closed; he looked helplessly at Joe's 
face, but tliat speckled countenance was redder 
than usual, and there was no trace of pity in the 
big pale eyes. 

"Joe — I — I — " — then he gave a vigorous 
" hem 1" and stood up straighter, and continued, 
speaking very rapidly, but in a subdued voice — 
" Joe, I've not been to see you for some time. 
I've come now though, because I want to repay 
the money you have lent me so often. I have 
come to repay the money, and to thank you from 
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the bottom of my heart for all your goodness to 
a vagabond of a fellow, dear Joe, though if I were 
to stand here speaking till doom's-day, I could 
never say one-half of what I feel, old fellow. I've 
come into some property, Joe, by the death of an 
aunt ; I want to pay you first of all the friends 
who have so often helped me. I've made a rough 
sort of calculation, and I've put down wliat I think 
pretty near the mark. Tliere it is, with many, 
many tlianks; and God bless you, Joe Pulling, 
for there's not a better fellow living I" 

Charley Tindal here fairly broke down; and 
his voice sunk into a hoarse whisper. A marvel- 
lous and ludicrous change had come over Joe's 
countenance during his visitor's harangue. He 
could not make out what was commg next. He 
took the cheque which Tindal handed him, looked 
at it with an amused smile— it seemed so ridi- 
culous for Charley to liave a banker — ^pulled a 
surprised fisice at tlie largeness of the amount, 
pocketed it, and then shook Charley by the hand 
as if he would ditdocate his shoulder. 

Nobody could have believed it was the same 
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Tindal who went softly by the clerks with his head 
down. They noticed his improved appearance; 
but one and all felt persuaded that he was more 
than ever under a cloud, for his stock swagger 
had left him ; npr was there a trace of his old 
jaunty, noisy style apparent 

" Ah," said Mr. Perkins to Mr. Parker, as he 
nodded in the direction of the departing Charley, 
** it must be a tremendous slice of ill-luck that's 
taken the pluck out of that scamp of a chap I" 

Mr. Perkins had misjudged the "scamp of a 
chap." Upon Perkins the acquisition of property 
would have operated very differently. As it would 
also have done upon Parker. 

Joe Pulling sat on a tall stool, staring blankly 
at a big ledger for a long time after his strange 
visitor had left. Pulling believed in the human 
heart, and did not condemn the world as imgrate- 
ftd and selfish. His principles had received addi- 
tional support that afternoon, and he went home 
to his fiimily more radiant, if possible, than ever, 
and was in the highest spirits for the rest of the 
evening. So was Mr. Charles Tindal. 



CHAPTER XL 

BEFORE THE BENEFIT. 

Mrs. Mellington had rather a hard time of it 
for a few days previous to her daughter's annual 
" appeal." Fretted and worried at the Criterion, 
the generally amiable Julia came home to her not 
very comfortable meals in not very comfortable 
tempers. To liave heard Julia recount her daily 
troubles, one would have imagined the arranging 
of a benefit " bill" to bo a somewhat more compli- 
cated difficulty than untying the Gordian knot or 
mending a disorganised calculating-machine. It 
was impossible to meet the wishes of every body, 
she declared; and the more she tried to please 
folks the more snubbed she got on all sides. 

" It's not only the people who are going to 
support one, ma, but the people in the theatre 
too. There's G-iggley won't play in a last piece ; 
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and M188 Pimlioo's so sulky because she's only in 
three out of the four pieces, there's no speaking to 
her. I could manage them very well ; but Gir- 
dlestone comes down from his room and loses his 
temper, and uses such language that of course 
there's a general row, and every body sulky and 
disagreeable. I declare it's enough to make one 
vow one won't take a benefit at all. The spiteftd 
creatures." 

Then Julia would have a little cry, and then 
express on opinion that perhaps, after all, she had 
been too hasty ; and finally, after another little cry, 
she would take up her needle and stitch away at 
the pink-satin boddice which was to go towards 
forming a most distracting and highly incorrect 
costume for a Swiss peasantess, — a class who, as 
a rule, do not perambulate their mountainous 
neighbourhood in pink boddices, any more than 
they take every opportuniiy of exclaiming " Tra 
la la" and " Turliety," both of which phrases are 
indispensable to Helvetian damsels behind the foot- 
lights. 

Mrs. Mellington thought her daughter the 
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greatest actress that had ever lived. She de- 
voured every scrap of print about her ; and if by 
chance a luckless critic took exception to any 
tiling in Julia's performance, the indignation of 
tlie old lady would be something fearful It 
would only be after the strongest appeals from 
her daughter that she would consent to forego 
tlie pleasure of giving the new8pai)er a bit of 
her mind for daring to talk about matters on 
which it was of necessity ignorant. " What do 
they know about the parte being changed, my 
dear, and you having to play wliat was written 
for somebody else, and Mr. Millikon being out of 
the orchestra, and a fellow that don't know his 
business taking your song too slow, and your 
dance too quick; then Girdlestone coming down 
savage upon poor Minns not prompting sharp 
enough and putting you quite out, and making 
Griggley so nervous tliat he didn't give you the 
cue you were to reply upon ; and it was the only 
good thing you had to say all tlirough ; for such a 
piece of rubbish as tlie whole affair I never lis- 
tened to ; and what they're about to accept such 
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trash is more ihan I can say. It's very easy work 
being a critic, sitting in a stall and finding finult 
with every thing ; and I should like to see them 
do it better themselves." 

Then Mrs. Mellington would fall to with her 
dusting, which was her favourite occupation, and 
would aim such fierce dabs at the features of 
the china Tyrolean that one would have fancied 
she saw a resemblance in his features to those of 
the critic who had spoken his mind. 
^ Not that Julia had much to complain of; for 
the press generally spoke well of her, and the ad- 
verse remarks were rare. On the present occasion 
she was warmly supported, and paragraphs were 
plentifiil concerning the coming benefit ; though 
the old lady considered they " might have said a 
little more and not hurt tliemselves." 

^^ Another box gone, ma," said Julia, a little 
languidly, as she came in after the last rehearsal 
but one, tired out as usual. 

" That's right, dear. Now sit down and pick a 
bit, there's a good girl; and don't tell me any 
thing about the disagreeable people who've been 
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putting you out, 1 can soe, till you've had some- 
thing." 

But Julia wanted nothing. She made an 
effort to eat, but failed ; and after one or two 
attempts she gave in, and sat with her head on 
her hand, tapping her foot upon the floor in not 
the most agreeable of reveries evidently. 

Her mamma had the peculiar knack of hitting 
on imlucky subjects of conversation ; and, little 
guessing what her daughter was thinking about, 
she took the very worst means of rousing her. 

" There's such a notice of something yoimg 
Bentley's written, in the paper this morning, 
Julia; something about the thieves and pick- 
pockets, and such low creatures. It seems ho 
can write something, though his farce wm a 
failure." 

"Who said his farce was a failure?" said 

Julia, her eyes flashing as she turned to her 

mother, in evident anger; "who said so? It 

wasn't produced, so it couldn't fail. Don't talk 

idiotic nonsense, ma." 

Julia was not always respectful to her parent ; 
VOL. in. 
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ihere were times when it would have required 
superhuman self-control to have refirained fiom 
retorting upon that senile female. 

Mrs. Mellington trembled; but ihe subject 
was a sore one, and she was not to be put down 
this time as easilj as usuaL 

" You yourself said you saw nothing in it, 
you know/* said the old lady, with a dab at the 
mantle-shelf, which she had already dusted three 
times. 

^^ Of course; who ever praises a piece unless 
one has an overwhelming part in it, and no one 
else has a chance ?" sneered Julia. 

" WeU, dear, I don't know ; I—" 

"Of course you don't; you don't see all the 
trickery, and meanness, and petty jealousy, and 
small spite, and sickening selfishness, that I do 
as the year goes round. We're all untrue; we 
can't help it. If our oldest friend writes us a 
bad part, we are insolent to him; if the biggest 
noodle that ever breathed strings a lot of rubbish 
together, and lets us introduce what we like, 
dress as we like, we praise him up as a clever 
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Greatare, and all thai Success setdes it all 
D'ye suppose I know what a piece is like until 
it's acted ? of course noi" 

Mrs. Mellington looked round in dismay lest 
some one should hear all these secrets of the 
prison-house. But there was no one listening ; 
and Julia, with a heightened colour now, and 
with no trace of fatigue upon her flushed fiace, 
went on tapping her foot angrily, and flashed 
the fiercest glances at her mother. 

"I'm weary of it aU; of it all," she repeated 
mechanically. 

Mrs. Mellington nodded knowingly aside at 
the china peasant, as much as to say, " We 
know what it means; she's tired and put out, 
and it's best to let her alone." 

"What cause have you to say any thing 
against Mr. Bentley?" suddenly asked Julia after 
a pause. 

" Dear, dear," replied the mother, " who ever 
did say any thing against him ? How touchy we 
are to-day 1" 

" I saw him at a distance this morning, look* 
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ing ilL I was going down Oxford Street in 
the omnibus. He was in mourning, and looked 
utterly wretched. I think Girdlestone behaved 
disgraceftdlj to him. But then Girdlestone — 
Oh I" and she wouldn't trust herself to finish 
the sentence. 

"What's Mr. Girdlestone been and done?" 
wondered the old lady. 

" However, we part at the close of the season," 
Julia said half to herself. 

" Part I What do you mean, Julia ?" 

"I mean that I have given notice to Mr. 
Girdlestone that I leave his theatre at the finish 
of the present season :" this very distinctly uttered, 
each word sending a thrill through the agitated 
firame of the old lady. 

"Had another ofier, dear?" asked the old 
woman tremulously, and with eyes distended in 
extreme surprise. 

"No. I have been insulted, and I leave in 
consequence." 

It was not so very uncommon for Julia to say 
she had been insulted. Besides, insolence is so 
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commonly met with in theatres, that it surprises 
no one. But she had never appeared so determined 
as at present, and had certainly never given 
Girdlestone notice before. 

"A fellow — a nobleman he is too— has been 
persecuting me for the last few days. To-day his 
insolence reached its climax, and he addressed me 
familiarly. I could not escape being introduced 
to him the other evening, for Girdlestone did it 
suddenly, and I thought no more of it; but he 
was in the front last night and the night before, 
grinning and gesticulating, and to-day I found 
him waiting at the stage-door. I stared coldly at 
him, but he would not be repulsed; and when I 
endeavoured to pass him, he laid his hand upon my 
arm, and — ^but the mean cur saw there was no 
one near. I re-entered the house, and went 
straight to Mr. Girdlestone's room. I asked him 
what he meant by permitting such a person be- 
hind the scenes ; and I saw that he was ashamed ; 
but the fellow had followed me up the stairs, and 
Girdlestone was afraid to say what he thought; 
and I told him he was a coward ; and he smiled 
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uncomfortably, which made me furious; and I said 
I'd leave his theatre ; and so I will, mother ; and 
let him get another to play my parts if he can 1" 

" But the nobleman, dear?" Mrs. Mellington 
could never quite overcome her awe of the peer- 
age, and she fancied her excitable child had made 
more of the affair than was necessary. 

"Lord Glenbum, a ^got-up' scampish -look- 
ing fellow, with the worst expression I ever saw,'* 
said Julia shudderingly. "I shall never forget 
the black look which he cast on me as I left Mr. 
Girdlestone's room, or the brutal grating laugh 
which I heard him give when I had closed the 
door and was hurrying down stairs." 

The old lady was not so much impressed with 
the story as she might have been. She had so 
thorough a reliance on her daughter that she 
feared nothing, and, to teU the truth, was not 
entirely displeased that Julia should have excited 
so much aristocratic admiration. But, accustomed 
as the popular actress was to rough-and-ready 
compliments, and not, perhaps, altogether averse 
to fidl doses of flattery, there had evidently been 
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something very revolting in the manner and look 
of Ledbitter's master. Little did she dream that 
her insulter had been set upon the track by the 
mild-spoken bland gentleman who had bought a 
private box in the name of Smith, and who had 
kindly undertaken to bear a message to Horaoe. 

The valet's artftdly- worded accounts of the 
Criterion favourite had at first passed by Glen- 
bum imheeded. Ledbitter was an avowed ad- 
mirer of the sex, and popular with them, and his 
master paid little or no attention to the subject of 
the valet's encomiums. Constant water, however, 
will wear away the stone ; and Mellington, Mel- 
lington, Mellington was dinned so fi'equently into 
Glenbum's ears, that he at length half- surlily 
condescended to inquire where she acted. 

" At the Criterion, my lord." 

"Who has it now?" 

" Mr. Girdlestone, my lord, I believe." 

" What, Girdlestone alive still?" 

" Very much so^ my lord ; he is not so old, at 
least not so very old ; near your lordship's age, I 
should imagine." 
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" Eubbish 1 twenty years older at least I knew 
him once well enough." 

"All, long ago, my lord," sighed the valet 
gently. 

Glenbum said no more; but he went to see 
Girdlestone in a friendly way the day after, and 
strolled into a stall that evening. Ledbitter 
watched him from a hidden comer, and saw that 
the peer was struck. He could read that bad face 
like print; and he knew the shaft had gone 
home. The ill-regulated unbridled vicious peer, 
who cared nothing for the opinion of the world, 
and who knew he was a scouted and sneered-at 
social outlaw, had laid down a rule years back, 
and had never departed from it He despised 
strategy, and always rushed boldly at his prey. 
Thus it came that he grossly insulted poor worried 
over-tired Julia, nervous about her new part and 
her benefit, but too firm in her honesiy to listen to 
the libertine hints of any lord in the land. 

He came back and flung himself into an easy- 
chair, and scowled at his valet fiercely. 

" There's not a seat to be got at any price for 
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that girl's benefit 1" he exclaimed, sulkily speaking 
at Ledbitter rather than to him. " I can't stand 
with a lot of shopmen's apprentices, or squeeze 
into those abominable seats in Hie boxes. It's the 
most uncomfortable house in London ; and I've 
got a touch of the gout coming on." 

Mr. Ledbitter's smile was almost seraphic, and 
his action was that of a prestigiator. Forth 
from a side-pocket he produced a card, and pre- 
sented it to his master, with a smirk and a 
bow. 

^^I bought a box, my lord, some days back, 
intending it as a present to some country friends. 
However, they would prefer Astley's, I am sure, 
because of the horses, which give that theatre a 
kind of agricultural flavour. If your lordship 
would do me the great honour to — " 

The card was snatched out of his hand before 
he had finished, and Glenburn was quite jocose 
about it, expressing an opinion that the " coimtry 
friends" were all moonshine, and that the crafty 
valet wished to go himself; at which Ledbitter 
chuckled pleasantly, and observed "tliat indeed 
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if he were some thirty years younger, it might 
have been ;" at which Glenbnm pulled up some- 
what awkwardly in the midst of his mirth, and 
again relapsed into suUenness. 

He was really so pleased, though, at having the 
box and the opportunity of gazing at Julia for five 
long hours in some of her choicest characters, that 
he gave no thought to the strange means by which 
he had obtained the ticket of admission. He was 
smitten violently, and combined with his admira- 
tion was extreme rage at the repulse. This was 
no common case. The girl was universally spoken 
of as virtue itself; she was becoming more aud 
more popular every season ; he was poor, broken- 
down, and had nothing to recommend him ; but 
he had an overweening belief in his killing powers, 
and if, after his domestic failure, he could turn the 
tables and come out with flying colours as a con- 
quering hero himself, why it would add another to 
his long list of vicious victories, argued the battered 
T<mi. He certainly could not say with Macbeth that 
he had "no spur to prick the side of his intent;" 
for Ledbitter was continually egging him on, and 
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dropping offensive hints about his fiiiling attrac- 
tions, which galled Glenbum and put him on his 
mettle. So, when the evening came, he paid more 
than ordinary attention to his toilette, and spoiled 
almost as many white neckcloths as the immaculate 
Brummel. It was a new sensation for Glenbum. 
He could not call to mind any occasion upon which 
he had been in a playhouse before the rising of the 
curtain. He had been accustomed to stroll in lan- 
guidly years ago, and after superciliously staring 
round the house, to stroll languidly out again. He 
made a boast that he had never seen a play of 
Shakespeare's or read one either ; he had now and 
then, in earlier days, been attracted by "leg'* 
pieces ; but even those depraved exhibitions were 
not sufficiently coarse to please him. Now he 
found himself as anxious to be off and see every 
part of the performance as the schoolboy home for 
his holidays. 

Another person who has figured in our pages 
was equally anxious to be present Horace felt it 
was not the proper thing to be seen at a theatre so 
soon after his bereavement But he too, in his 
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selfish and obstinate way, scorned public opinion, 
and was apt to set bis face against the customs of 
society. Besides, he had not seen Julia for so 
long. It would be only kind, after her message, to 
make one in her support So he argued himself 
into going, and he told Anne that he was going 
out for the evening. 

" Oh, not this evening, Horace," said the old 
woman, rather more earnestly, Horace thought, 
than there was any occasion for. 

"Why not this evening, Anne?" he inquired 
a little petulantly. 

Anne Maggs coloured, and seemed uncomfort- 
able. She had never properly settled down into 
her old calmness since Ledbitter's visit — a visit of 
which Horace knew nothing. 

" Well, not to-night, come." 

"There's nothing so very special which re- 
quires my presence at home to-night more than 
any other, I suppose?" said Horace a little un- 
easily. Could the old nurse have heard of Julia's 
benefit, and guessed his intention ? 

"Why, I a — a — I'd got a little surprise for 
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you this evening," said the old woman, her eyes 
lighting up — " a pleasant surprise." 

Anne's pleasant surprises generally consisted 
of appetising trifles for supper, cooked in a fiirtive 
manner, and produced unexpectedly ; and Horace 
did not consider any thing of the kind a sufficient 
compensation for the loss of the enthusiastic scene 
he should witness at the Criterion. So he put on 
his hat, snapped his fingers playfully at the bahy, 
gave Anne an approving pat on the back, and was 
out and on his way in no time. 

After all, thought Anne, perhaps it was better 
as it was ; and she sat anxiously waiting, as she 
did in the first chapter of our story, listening to 
the sounds of the cab-wheels, and counting the 
minutes with a fastly-beating heart 

Presently a cab stopped at the door. Anne 
flew down to admit its occupant It was Mrs. 
Bentley ; a little grayer and a little worn, but with 
the same sweet smile for her companion, and a kind 
word for poor Mrs. Molloy, who had commanded 
the family to keep down-stairs upon pain of the 
direst punishments, and who stood howling with 
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de%lit in the passage, and " that flustered with 
'appiness as she couldn't help the cabman with a 
box for love or money." 

How the little woman hugged Anne and 
hugged the baby, and wept at the description of 
Priscilla's death, no pen could adequately relate. 

" But I must sit up for Horace, Anne dear, if 
it's till six in the morning." 

So she sat and waited very anxiously ; and the 
cold gray light of early morning came like a chill 
rebuke to the revellers abroad; and the gentle 
mother sat with her soft white hand in the homy 
palm of her loving old friend, listening to the dull 
ticking of the tell-tale clock, and waiting, waiting 
for one that was never to come. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

AFTEB THE BENEFIT. 

A MORE crowded and enthusiastic audience had 
never assembled within the walls of the Criterion. 
The shouts which rent the air even reached the dis- 
tant ears of Manager Girdlestone, who sat alone 
battling with his correspondence in the dismal 
room far away at the back of the house. 

Oh, the trouble those correspondents gave Gir- 
dlestone I Had he answered every one of them in 
full, he would have had little time for else than 
letter-writing. 

" Dear Sir, — My daughter has just finished a 
most brilliant engagement at the Theatre Boyal, 
Tadcaster, and would be most happy to join your 
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theatre in a more subordinate position than the 
one she has recently held 
" I am, sir, 

" Yoiu^ obediently, 

" Gkegory Howler. 

"P.S. Her line is the juvenile lead; but she 
is good in chambermaids. 

" N.B. No objection to burlesque." 

" Bespected Sir, — Should there be a opening 
next Xmas for a novelty in the acrobatic way, I 
have a boy as can do things as would surprise the 
public. I enclose a stamp for reply, 
" And remain, 
" Your humble servant to command, 
"Joseph pycroft. 
" (Known aa ' The Boneless Man.')" 

" Mr. Ulric Green presents his compliments to 
Mr. Girdlestone, and would be obliged by Mr. G. 
afiPording Mr. U. G. an early opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his (Mr. U. G.'s) very decided talent for 
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the dramatic profession. My friends tell me I 
should shine greatly in Othello, though his fa- 
vourite character is Hamlet, in which I have some 
new readings, and am a quarter of an hour longer 
plajdng it than Mr. Charles Kean." 

" Deab Gibdlestone, — I hear you are very 
ftdl, but take the liberty of an old acquaintance to 
beg three stalls (or a box) for Thursday, as I have 
some friends from Leicestershire pestering me to 
take them somewhere, and I don't know what to 
do with them. If you could make it four, it would 
be all the better. Perhaps at first you will not 
remember me ; but I was introduced to you last 
Derby by Tom Tintwistle of the Stock Exchange, 
the man you snubbed so, you know. 

" Yours truly, 

"T. C. Dashwood. 

" By return, please." 

" Captain Crackshaw presents his compliments 

to Mr. Girdlestone, and is greatly surprised (and 

he may add annoyed) to find that Miss Mount- 
VOL, ni. p 
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flimsy should be allotted so miserable a part in the 
new piece* Captain C. trnsts Mr. Girdlestone 
will rectify this evident mistake as soon as pos- 
sible." 

" Sir, — You have now had my tragic play of 
^ Jocasta' at least four days ; ample time for you 
to have perused and settled concerning the same. 
The play is one which would tend to revive the 
drooping dramatic taste of the present age, and 
elevate the boards of a theatre once sacred to the 
classic drama, but now, alas I dragged through 
the mire of melodrame and clap-trap sensation- 
alism. I shall call this evening for a reply. 
" Yours truly, 

" Sophocles Stebnb. 

" P.S. I have a good farce, entitled The 
Peripatetic Potato-Man^ or Mealy-wouthed Mr. 
Muddle, I can see Giggley in the part as I 
write. 

And so on through a heap of letters ; some 
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the manager replied to lengthily, or with extreme 
curtness ; others he tossed into his waste-paper 
basket after perusing ; and not a few he sent to 
swell the heap unread beyond the first line or 
two. As he sat over his papers he heard the dis- 
tant noise which betokened a good house, and 
went down to see that every thing was being pro- 
perly attended to ; for he was anxious to make up 
to Julia for his somewhat sneaking behaviour of a 
few days back. The gallery was packed to its last 
boy, and such a whistling, hooting, and stamp- 
ing did it kick up, that old Minns from his 
prompter's box declared it " was like a boxin'- 
night — and so it was." The swells in the stalls 
came early out of compliment to Julia, and sat 
struggling with their indigestion, with the club 
toothpicks sticking out straight from their mouths, 
and their hands ready to applaud like mad on 
the first appearance of the h^ficiaire. Here and 
there might be seen a suspicious-looking bouquet, 
and in the private boxes there were heavy floral 
tributes ready to be flung at the feet of the fair 
Julia* 
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At lengiih she appeared, and the house lite- 
rally "rose" to welcome her. Tawny yonng 
heroes, who never let any thing under a sortie 
upset their semi-somnolent composure, suddenly 
aroused themselves from their lethargy and ap- 
plauded with hand and voice loudly. Black little 
boys in the gallery bellowed " Brayvo!" till they 
were hoarse. Ladies felt themselves clapping 
their hands in a most unfeminine and, it might 
be added, uneconomical manner, splitting their 
skin-like little gloves in their enthusiasm. Burly 
pittites banged their stalwart sticks and sturdy 
umbrellas upon the floor ; and strangers, who had 
strolled in, in ignorance of the occasion, stared 
about in extreme astonishment, and evidently felt 
they had made some mistake and entered some 
asylum for lunatics. 

In a side-box, close upon the stage, sat a mar- 
vellously well-got-up gentleman with a camellia 
in his button-hole, and a small ivory opera-glass 
in his hand. It was Lord Glenbum, touched up 
admirably by that master-hand, Ledbitter, and 
sitting smiling upon the object of the audience's 
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enthusiasm alone. In her nervousness, and 
partially overcome with genuine emotion at 
the warmth of her reception and the extrava- 
gant applause which followed her every sally, 
she did not perceive the presence of her persecu- 
tor imtil the curtain was falling on the first piece. 
Their eyes met, and she gave a perceptible start. 
At the same moment Glenbum kissed his hand 
with a grin upon his face, which was meant to be 
peculiarly captivating. Two people noticed the 
action. One was the valet, who was perched 
high up at the back of the upper boxes, but who 
had watched his master closely; the otlier was 
Horace Bentley, who had induced the stall-keeper 
to give him a chair on the opposite side to Glen- 
bum's box, and who, observing the start and 
look of Julia, also saw the action of Glenbum. 
Horace felt a sudden pang at his heart; but be- 
fore he could realise the fact the curtain was 
raised again, and, amidst deafening plaudits, 
Julia was led across the stage and enveloped in 
a shower of bouquets, and almost simultaneously 
with the last shout a hand was placed upon his 
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shoulder, and on turning he beheld the some* 
what vacant but highly genial countenance of Sir 
Charles Soper. 

, '^ Holloa, Bentley I foremost amidst the faith* 
fill, eh?" 

" Yes, I couldn't help it," replied Horace, a 
little sheepishly. 

" Well, I think we've got her a bumper," said 
the baronet, glancing with an air of extreme satis- 
faction round the house, as if he had induced each 
individual in it to come. 

'^ She looks better than ever to-night," re- 
marked Horace, after a pause and hard-up for 
something to say, for conversation with Sir 
Charles was a somewhat difficult and one-sided 
operation. 

" She gets to look better ever}' year, sir — 
every year, b' Jove I What a doll PimKco looks 
beside her ; aU pink and white 1 Girl's got doosid 
good complexion, if she'd only let it alone. How 
do?" and the baronet bowed solemnly to some 
elaborately wigged old dowager, who grinned 
back at him, and wished in her heart that he 
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would come and pay a little attention to her two 
ugly daughters, who sat straight-up, staring at the 
curtain like a couple of young sphinxes. 

Sir Charles apparently knew ahnost every one 
in the stalls and private boxes, and nodded about 
like a mandarin, to the amusement of his insigni- 
ficant companion. 

" You seem to know a lot of people here to- 
night," said Horace presently. Horace had been 
gnawing uneasily at his glove and casting male- 
volent glances at Glenbum's box continually. 

" Ye-es," drawled Sir Charles, " I ought to 
know more; but people always avoid me for a 
month before Judy's benefit That old scoun- 
drel CodUngton, who professes to admire her so, 
stepped into a puddle last week just by the ' Rag' 
in his haste to elude me. The old villain thought 
I didn't see him ; but I did." 

" After the way you've dined him so often 1 
Well, 'frailty, thy name is'— Oodlington;" and 
Horace grinned fiercely at the box. 

" Ha 1 ha I yes ; just so. Out of something, 
isn't it?" 
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** Since you know every one, can you tell me 
who that man is in the side-box there ?" 

"Eh? Oh, that's — why that's Glenbum, 
surely. Lord Glenbum, you know," continued 
Soper, in a lower tone. " You heard all about it — 
his wife, you know, and all that. This is his first 
appearance in public, I suppose. He's an unscru- 
pulous snob, a reckless fellow, Glenbum ; under a 
cloud all his life ; would sell his own father, if he had 
one, they say. What brings him here, wonder?" 

Sir Charles Soper twisted his tawny mous- 
tache nervously, and threw anxious glances at 
Glenbum's box. Much the same thought was 
passing through the heads of Sir Charles and 
Horace. The expression on both faces was of the 
same order, but Horace's was the darker and 
more threatening of the two. 

" Batts is in my box," exclaimed Soper sud- 
denly. 

" Asleep, I suppose," said Horace. 

" Let's go and see," said the baronet So the 
two young men strolled round, and found Crofton 
Batts staring through his eyeglass gloomily. 
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" I've been counting the bald heads," he re- 
marked solemnly. ^' I have always noticed that 
bald heads come out in great force on benefits." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed the baronet, in real sur* 
prise. 

" Oh, yes," replied Batts, with a statistical air; 
" and babies predominate on Easter-Monday." 

" And what on boxing-night ?" asked Horace, 
with well-assumed gravity. 

" Pantomimes 1" burst forth the baronet, and 
then roared at what he considered a capital joke, 
the others joining in very heartily. 

They wouldn't let Horace go back to his 
stall ; and the remainder of the evening passed 
very pleasantly. At length the performance 
reached its close, and Sir Charles said, with 
a yawn (for even he had seldom sat out so 
lengthy an evening's entertainment), " Come, 
Bentley, it's against the law to go behind the 
scenes here ; but Girdlestone won't mind it, per- 
haps, for once in a way, and we must go and 
congratulate Judy." 

Horace was hurried along, and passed through 
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a mysterious side-door, and found himself on the 
stage before he well knew where he was. JuHa 
was standing flushed and excited, talking rapidly to 
every body. She seized Sir Charles by the hand 
and thanked him a thousand times for all his good- 
ness. Then for the first time she saw Horace. 
She blushed deeply, and Horace too was crimson. 
He stammered somelJiing very commonplace, and 
she made an attempt at a fitting reply, but broke 
down. It would have surprised most of those who 
had wondered at her self-possession, and ready 
humour, and varied talent all that evening, to 
have seen how utterly abashed and uncomfort- 
able she now appeared in the presence of Horace 
Bentley. Of course great well-meaning blunder- 
ing Sir Charles complicated matters at once. 

" We must have another little dinner, like the 
one at Eichmond, to celebrate this triumph," he 
exclaimed for the want of something better to say. 

Julia's eyes met those of Horace. She held 
out her hand again after an awkwaxd silence of 
some seconds, and turned to leave them. But, as 
if irresolute, she came back a step or twd and 
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said hurriedly to Horace, " We are still at our old 
lodgings, and — " 

Here a great din of shouting, carpenters re- 
moving some heavy "set," drowned the rest of 
her sentence. A great cloud of dust rose, and 
Julia had disappeared. 

Sir Charles took Horace's arm, and they both 
passed into the street. 

"Come along; I've got a little supper on at 
my den," said the baronet. " Batts has gone to 
see after it, vice Codlington, ^dismissed the ser- 
vice I' There axe only one or two men coming, 
and you'll be more than welcome." 

The baronet was one who would never take an 
excuse ; and, with the last unfinished sentence of 
Julia MeUington still ringing in his ears, Horace 
got into Sir Charles's brougham, and was whisked 
away to his "den." It was a richly-fttmished 
suite of rooms in the same building where Glen- 
bum had taken refage. Clarence Chambers were 
much affected by scions of the aristocracy ; they 
were somewhat exclusive ; and to live in them was 
suflSoient recommendation to West-End trades- 
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men. Sir Charles Soper was eccentric^ and pre- 
ferred these bachelor quarters and freedom to the 
grand solemnity of his mother's big house in 
Portland Place, or his mansion in Berkshire, 
which he let to a sporting nobleman. Batts and 
Batcliff had put their heads together, and were 
confident of a great success. Batcliff was Sir 
Charles's man, and he had thrown his whole soul 
into the supper. 

"Now, Batcliff," Batts had said to him, 
"we'll see if we can't do something swell in the 
commissariat department without the assistance 
of the great Mr. Codlington, in whom Sir Charles 
has always so implicitly believed." 

Batcliff grinned, and prepared to assist Mr* 
Batts in his iconoclastic intentions. 

Sir Charles came home with Horace. The 
expression of Batcliff, who received them and re- 
lieved them of their hats and cloaks, was a little 
troubled, but only a very little. At the last mo- 
ment something important had been forgotten, 
and its absence would mar the feast It could be 
got if Sir Charles did not commence to the 
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moment. Sir Charles was a punctual man, but 
Colonel Atkinson had not arrived. There was 
still a chance for BatclifF. The requisite item in 
the evening's bill of fare and the Colonel arrived 
simultaneously. Ratcliff breathed a blessing on 
the head of the military lagger, and almost fainted 
with delight as he clutched the desired delicacy. 

" Supper, BatcUff I" shouted Sir Charles ; and 
the devoted creature flung open the folding-doors, 
and disclosed the table with a beating heari 

There were Croflon Batts (flushed and still 
uneasy); Colonel Atkinson, a noted gourmand; 
Sharpus, an eminent dramatic critic, who always 
praised Julia up to the skies ; young Viscount 
Topper, a harmless and fluffy -cheeked youth, 
fresh to freedom, and nourishing a secret sorrow 
(his father having objected to his marrying the 
governess); Eeginald Joy, a hard-headed but 
genial gentleman in the Foreign Office, an old 
friend of Sir Charles's family ; William Wrig- 
gley, the rising barrister ; and Horace. 

All these were devoted admirers of Julia Mel- 
lington, and all had been prominent in applaud- 
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ing that popular damsel to the echo during the 
evening. There was not one amongst them who 
spoke lightly of the little lady, who worked so 
bravely and well in her hard calling. There was 
an almost affectionate tone in their remarks. How 
generous she was ; how independent and honest ; 
how averse to meanness ; and how ready to hold out 
a helping hand to a distressed brother or sister ! 
What a pattern for daughters ; what an example 
for all who were thrown friendless on the world, 
and had nothing but their wits to depend upon. 
How they sung her praises, to be sure ; and how 
Horace's heart beat at each successive panegyric. 
There were some pangs of jealousy io mar his 
pleasure, too. 

" Wonder she's never got married," said Joy. 

" Too wise ; married chambermaids don't 
draw," replied the astute Sharpus. 

" What ever do you call her a chambermaid 
for ?" here put in simple young Topper. 

" That's a subject opening out such a wide and 
varied field of discussion and argument, that we'll 
defer it until after lAipper, Topps," replied Soper, 
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who was alwajrs more fluent and at his ease be- 
neath his own roof than any where else, 

" I'd marry her to-morrow, if she'd have me," 
said Batts, solemnly. 

" Y(m /" cried the Colonel, with contempt ; 
" if there were not a Mrs. Atkinson (who possibly 
might object), I would carry her off to distant 
lands this very nighi" 

Here the Colonel struck a melodramatic atti- 
tude, which Sharpus declared reminded him of 
WallacL 

" Prom personal observation," observed Wrig- 
gley, in a dry, didactic tone, " I believe her to be 
smitten with the individual who directs the band. 
I've watched her closely, and she fixes him fire- 
quently with her eye." 

" Ha I ha I ha I" roared Sharpus. " Why, you 
musty, dusty legal pump, that's because she has to 
watch him during her songs and follow his beat I" 

" Follow his beat indeed I" muttered the law- 
yer ; " he's a good-looking fellow ; though I don't 
beheve waggling that stick about affects the music 
at all." 
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" You*re all talking nonsense," remarked Sir 
Charles, a little seriously. " Julia Mellington will 
never many until she finds some one worthy of 
her; eh, Bentley?" 

Horace, thus appealed to, could only colour 
tremendously, and stammer forth a broken reply. 

"It's my opinion," said Wriggley, poising 
himself on his toes and heels alternately, in his 
stock witness -badgering attitude, "it's my opi- 
nion that Mr. Bentley is the happy man." 

Horace hardly knew whether to be angry or 
not He turned a little pale; and Sir Charles, 
with the innate delicacy of a gentleman, seeing 
the subject was no joke to him, turned upon 
Batts, and asked him if they were to have supper 
at all that night. Simultaneously with the obser- 
vation appeared the toothsome pioneers to the ad- 
vancing army of good things. 

The guests sat down and commenced upon the 
glorious meal on which the combined intellects of 
Crofton Batts and Eatcliff had been so skilftdly 
exercised. Once, during the discussion of a most 
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successful dish, Sir Charles looked at the friend 
facing him, and exclaimed, 

" Batts triumphant ; Codlington nowhere I" 

Horace, who was taking a good deal of wine 
to drown his annoyance — he had been greatly- 
annoyed that evening — ^nodded with a flushed face 
at Batts, drank to him, and ran his fingers through 
his curling hair. 

They were a long time over supper. Five 
hours of shouting, with occasional short spaces of 
listening and silence, had given the guests tre- 
mendous appetites ; and it was a banquet fit for 
a jaded emperor. Horace came across dishes tliat 
he had never met with before ; and at every fresh 
bumper of sparkling wine he became more talka- 
tive and entertaining. It is a great temptation to 
a young man to find his remarks and sallies of wit 
listened to and applauded by his elders and supe- 
riors in station ; and he is wise in his generation 
who knows where and when to draw the line. 
Horace was sparkling, even brilliant ; and Soper, 
proud of his clever young friend, urged him on to 

VOL. m. Q 
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talk. He gave a most amusing version of his 
Criterion experiences, and described how his piece 
was accepted, read, rehearsed, and not produced. 
His imitation of the somewhat pompous manner of 
Girdlestone was pronounced perfect ; and when it 
dune to mimicking Giggley 's grumbling way, they 
were all convulsed with laughter, and the applause 
was tremendous. It was the first time Horace had 
ever been so cheered and praised, and he was a 
trifle intoxicated with his success. Young Topper 
— a real live viscount — ^invited him to mess ; and 
even Sharpus, who was averse to young men as a 
rule, clapped him on the back, and was very en- 
couraging. Supper was removed, and all present 
lighted cigars. Then, when every weed was burn- 
ing clearly, Sir Charles Soper rose. He proposed 
the health of Julia MeUington. He was no speaker 
as a rule, but on this occasion he was eloquent. 
He addressed hearers too who met him more, 
much more, than half-way ; and he proposed the 
'' toast of the evening" in glowing terms. Horace 
was called upon to respond. It was most unex- 
pected on his part ; and he turned very pale, and 
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felt his heart bump rebelliously against his breast 
when the voice of the assemblage decided beyond 
appeal that he was to reply to the toast Fate 
seemed to settle that he was to suffer in every 
small, but no less irritating, way that night He 
couldn't think of what to say. He had been 
lively to the last degree in the general conversa- 
tion; but there was something really terrible in 
having to rise and speak coolly in the middle of 
that jovial banquet He tried to collect his scat- 
tered senses, and string a few consecutive sen- 
tences together ; but his. brain refused the office; 
and he felt a weakness at the knees, a palpitation 
of the heart, and a rush of blood to the head. He 
looked piteously at his host ; but Sir Charles was 
objdurate, and the others were becoming impatient 
There was nothing for it ; he rose greatly confused 
to his legs, and, passing his hand over his heated 
forehead, was about to commence. 

At that moment the door opened ; in came Sir 
George Gumey aind Lord GUnhum. Yes, Lord 
Glenbum, not only in the flesh but in the spirit, 
to judge from his wild look and the peculiar forced 
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smirk which men assume when ihey attempt to 
smile down intoxication. 

Horace sank to his seat as if he had been shot. 
Over the countenance of Sir Charles Soper there 
spread an instantaneous flush; but he was too 
thoroughly a gentleman to show any annoyance 
to his new visitors ; so rose and shook hands with 
Sir George Gumey. 

" How do, Soper?" said Glenbum in a thick 
voice. "Heard you had a gathering here; so, 
being a neighbour, thought I'd drop in." 

" Very glad to see you, Glenbum ; wish you'd 
come earlier," said the genial baronet, who was in 
his heart greatly annoyed at the advent of the 
peer, whom he despised heartily. 

Sir G-eorge Gumey, a round-faced, stupid sort 
of man, here whispered in his host's ear, " Couldn't 
help it, Soper ; he would come. Fastened on like 
a leech, confound him I" 

" All right, my dear fellow," replied the host 
good-naturedly. "Will you have some supper?" 
he added, turning to Glenbum and offering him 
a cigar. 
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" No, thankee," replied the peer ; " I've sup- 
ped; supped on the bright eyes of Kttle Melling- 
ton. Saw you tliere, by the by." 

A cloud passed over the features of Sir Charles ; 
a thunderstorm hung upon the contracted brow of 
Horace, 

Glenburn was a veritable skeleton at the ban- 
quet ; every one knew his character, and his pre- 
sence cast one of those evident glooms upon the 
assembly which it is impossible for the most ob- 
tuse not to perceive. Glenburn rather gloried in 
his unpopularity. When he proposed to go with 
Sir George Gurney he saw at once that the offer 
of his society was received with no very good 
grace, and it tickled him to think that he could 
inflict a little annoyance in a pleasant way, and 
would take no hint tliat his presence was not de- 
sired. 

Though Sir Charles, as the host, was com- 
pelled of necessity to be civil to liis uninvited 
guest, Sir Charles's friends felt bound by no sucli 
delicate obligation. One and all scowled upon 
the ill-reputed peer, who, however, was iu no 
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way disooncerted by the louring looks of those 
around, but whose countenance wore a super- 
cilious smile, which was as oflfensive as the most 
pronoimced sneer, and with a trembling hand he 
filled a bumper of wine, draining it at a draught. 
He had been drinking already considerably, and 
there was a wild look of mischief in his evil eye ; 
he had been repulsed, insulted, ordered out of the 
theatre by Girdlestone, who had plucked up a 
spirit and spoken out bravely when he saw the 
troubled state of poor Jtdia, and remembered how 
speedily the cormorant who managed the Elysium 
would snap her up. He had been ordered — very 
nearly flung — out of a vile playhouse before a 
posse of grinning carpenters and insolent hangers- 
on, some of whom had raised a shout which had 
driven him furious, for his title somehow got 
about, and ^'my lord" had been shouted after 
him, coupled with epithets by no means com- 
plimentary. He knew Sir Charles was a great 
friend and patron of the minx who had scorned 
and insulted him, and he was determined he 
would have his revenge out of somebody. His 
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blood was boiling ; the gout was throwing out the 
most painM hints that its presonoe might be 
shortly expected ; the liquor he had been indulging 
in freely had fired his brain; and altogether he 
was in his worst possible phase, and not a very 
pleasant addition to Sir Charles's supper-party. 

Of all the soowlers present, Horace Bentley was 
the most fierce. He threw alternately contemp- 
tuous and fiery glances at the new-comer, and he 
felt assured that Glenburn noticed them, though 
he never caught his eye. Tliere was an awk- 
ward pause ; and though Sir Charles tried a mild 
joke, and endeavoured feebly to rally Batts about 
going asleep, the witticism fell pointless, and 
missed its effect, nobody laughing but Glenburn, 
who did so in a loud insolent manner, which 
brought the blood into Batts's face, and made 
him open his eyes sufficiently wide to lot the sel- 
dom-displaced eyeglass fall with a "flop" into 
his burgundy. 

The least-depressed member of the company 
was of course the barrister Wriggley. Ho was. 
accustomed to such trifles, and took them eaaUy, 
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He had never been known to lose his temper even 
over a puzzling stupid witness with pleniy to tell 
and a dogged determination not to tell it He 
was a plain-sailing, easy-going person, was Wrig- 
gley; and he watched the surrounding counte- 
nances, reading the thoughts of their possessors 
as he was accustomed to do those of a provincial 
jury. He had never seen "guiliy" so firmly 
stamped upon the features of living men before. 
Poor little Lord Topper couldn't exactly make it 
out He was new to late hours and to master- 
ship over his own actions, and knew nothing be- 
yond vague reports he had never listened to con- 
cerning the unwelcome guest There was some- 
thing in the man's appearance, though, at which 
the fresh young nature of the lad revolted; and 
he was not behind any of his older companions in 
exhibiting, by facial expression, his annoyance at 
the addition to the pleasant party. 

Again Glenbum filled himself a flowing 
tumbler, but it was stronger stufi* than that 
which he had recently drained. He had gone 
on successfiilly defying the doctor's orders for 
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some time now, and he rather gloried in his reck- 
less disobedience. 

" Well/' he exclaimed, after he had taken off 
nearly half of the fiery compound, — " well, I've 
been at doleful assemblages in my time, but this 
beats them all. Curse me if it isn't enough to 
give a man the blue-devils, to iall in upon such a 
miserable lot" 

Sir Charles felt bound to rouse himself. He 
was famed as a host, and he felt his character 
slipping away from him. Now was the time to 
come out "jolly," in the Mark-Tapley sense. Any 
one could be genial and hospitable when every 
thing was couleur de rose. So he gave himself a 
sort of shake and smiled just a little mechanically, 
and urged his guests to enjoy themselves, in as 
cheery a voice as he could assume. 

Batts, generally reticent, came to his friend's 
assistance, and made at least three consecutive 
observations, which however produced the faintest 
replies, and the result was that the stolid Crofton 
again relapsed into gloomy silence. 

" Ha, ha 1" laughed Glenbum mockingly, 
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" I've been a recluse lately; but hang me if my 
solitary room, where I never have any body but my 
valet and the gout for company, isn't more lively 
than this 1" 

The hopes of the company rose. It was 
pos&ibje that Glenbum, tired out and disgusted, 
might shortly leave. He read their thoughts and 
determined to disappoint them. 

"Can't any one give us a song?" exclaimed 
Glenbum, who was having all the talk to himself. 
" Can't any one sing any thing? I can't say I 
care much for music myself, but any thing 's better 
than this spectral jolliiy." 

A good idea : Sir Charles jumped at it. " Ah, 
song by all means I" Then he looked round firom 
guest to guest ; but if ever there was an unvocal 
party assembled together, that was the one. The 
baronet's eye rested for a moment on Wriggley ; 
but he received so stem a frown from that legal 
gentleman that there was nothing for it but to 
pass on to the next, and the next was that hard- 
headed official Joy. He would have been a bold 
man to have asked that dry old bit of human 
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dockwork to favour them with a song; as soon 
would one propose the prosperity of barrel-organs, 
and call upon Mr. Babbage to respond. Colonel 
Atkinson eventually came to the rescue. He was 
a browned and bearded warrior, with that languid 
look of mild ferocity so peculiar to the military 
swell. He gave a great tug at his shaggy brown 
moustache, and, after a good deal of preliminary 
" hemming," which bore a striking resemblance to 
the tone in which he was accustomed to give the 
word of conmiand, overcame his huskiness, and 
piped up " Kathleen Mavoumeen" in a high and 
quivering treble, which was more shrill than me- 
lodious. 

Horace could never hear this sort of thing 
without experiencing a painftd tendency to laugh. 
Kindly -disposed people, who think they really 
" oblige" the company when they respond only 
too readily to the rash request of a polite host, 
little dream of the struggle with the diaphragm 
which takes place in the frame of those who are 
forced to sit with serious faces during the inflic- 
tion. Unaccompanied songs are generally in- 
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effective, to use the mMest term; but when a 
monster of a man fixes his eye upon a particular 
spot on the ceih'ng, and in cold blood commences 
the most inappropriate ditty he can think of, em- 
bellishing it with shakes and cadences of his own 1 
composition, and dwelling upon the plaintive por- | 
tions with an evident enjoyment, then we say it is 
time for his friends to interfere, and under threats 
of Hanwell, extort a promise from him " never to 
do so any more." 

Horace, by a gigantic effort, mastered his 
mirth, though both comers of his lips quivered, and 
he dare not look at Batts for his life. But Glen- 
bum was not controlled by any feeling of delicacy. 
The song bored him ; and at the beginning of the 
second verse he thumped the table and shouted 
out that it was enough, and so on. 

Colonel Atkinson stared, reddened, and with 
a good-natured bow resumed his cigar. He saw 
that Glenbum was the worse for what he had 
taken, and possessed sufficient self-control to take 
the interruption pleasantly. A cold stream ran 
down Sir Charles's spine, for the stalwart At- 
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kinson could have taken Glenbum in his fist and 
squeezed him in two. 

" There, there !" cried Grlenburn ; " give us 
something with a little dash about it. Life's too 
short to listen to Kathleen Mavoumeens, and all 
such stujBP. Can't any body sing something spark- 
ling, eh ? Come, Soper, you used to sing, usen't 
you? Oh, well, you usen't then; it's my mis- 
take. Here you^ — ^you've got what they call a 
* singing fiice,' you have, — oblige us with some- 
thing sprightly." 

Horace, to whom Glenbum spoke, turned 
rather redder than before at the rudely-couched 
request of the peer, and replied in his proudest 
tone, " I'm afraid, my lord, I don't know a song 
of the nature to suit your superior tastes." 

Crofton Batts smiled in his usual sleepy way; 
the barrister rubbed his chin and looked agree- 
ably surprised; Reginald Joy's little blue eyes 
twinkled with evident delight; young Viscount 
Topper chuckled; Colonel Atkinson frowned for 
fear any one should imagine him pleased at his 
enemy getting a repulse from another party ; and 
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Sir Charles Soper forgot his determination to keep 
matters smooth, and gave a decided laugh, one of 
his pleasant but slightly vacant Ha ! ha I ha's ! 

Glenbum had not heard Horace speak until 
now. As he did so, the fire appeared to fade 
from his eyes, and a slight pallor was evident 
upon his cheek. Those around attributed the 
change in his looks to surprise or annoyance at 
the ready retort of the young author. Evidently 
unable to make a satisfactory rejoinder, Grlenbum 
stretched his shaking hand towards his glass ; and 
when he raised it to his lips, it rattled against his 
teeth, and it was observed he only sipped its con- 
tents, if indeed he tasted them. 

Expressive looks passed hither and thither 
amidst the guests. Glenbum had met his match 
and was uncomfortable. He was uncomfortable ; 
and Sir Charles, anxious now to recommence the 
joviality, and also desirous of bringing Horace's 
talents prominently forward, said, 

" Well, Bentley, old boy, if you do know any 
thing, — any thing of your owtl writing, you know, 
— doosid glad to hear it, you know." 
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Then the baronet winked at him and nodded, 
and looked as persuasive as he conld; and Horace, 
a little pleased at his small triumph, said he would 
try to get through something, and commenced. 

He had written a capital ^' patter" song, which 
had appeared in one of those numerous refuges for 
the destitute Muse which none present had ever 
seen. It was ingenious and effective, and Horace 
sang it in a half-conversational tone, and brought 
out his own points with great force. The baronet 
roared till the tears ran down his sleek good- 
tempered face, and all the others enjoyed it; Crof- 
ton Batts even coming in with a solemn laugh 
after the others. 

Glenbum never smiled. His face was paler 
now, and his eyes were shaded by liis trembling 
hand. When the rest applauded vociferously he 
was silent ; and Sir Charles, anxious to be agree- 
able, slapped him on the back and urged him to 
enjoy himself. 

There was a haggard look upon the pe6r's face 
when he responded in thick accents to his host. 
He smothered a rising sigh, and then gave a loud 
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laugh, but a forced laugh in which there was not 
a trace of joviality. But the others were talking 
and laughing now. The stream was once more 
flowing, and the gloom which the uninvited 
guest had cast upon the company was dispersed. 
Wriggley gave an entertaining account of a witness 
in the mining districts (if ever these legal guns 
tell stories, be sure the scene is laid in a law-court), 
and assumed the dialect of the district admirably. 
Young Topper gave an imitation of popular actors, 
each of which was remarkable as bearing not the 
most remote resemblance to the original Sharpns 
went to sleep in the most sociable manner, waking 
up and excusing himself every five minutes. Crof- 
ton Batts brewed punch ; and even prim little Regi- 
nald Joy fished up a conundrum from the recesses 
of his memory, and produced that piece of ante- 
diluvian drollery amidst general applause. 

More than ever like the skeleton at the feast 
sat Glenbum. But he drank silently and often ; 
and he now avoided looking at Horace, and his 
&ce had reassnmed a dogged expression, but had 
lost the insolent ferocity which was evident when 
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he had first entered the room. A physiognomist 
would have settled that something had startled and 
a little frightened him. 

It was getting late, and the enthusiasm and 
the wine had not been without the inevitable effect 
upon most present Batts was still inscrutably 
noiseless ; but the rest were as people mostly are 
imder such circumstances — ^loud-voiced, prone to 
roar at trifles, flushed as to face, and oblivious of 
every thing but the enjoyment of the hour. Even 
Glenbum now joined occasionally in the mirth, 
but without the buoyant gaiety of the others, 
always saying something sneering, and laughing 
huskily at his own ill-timed jests. 

He had not again mentioned Julia Melling- 
ton. Presently her name was uttered by some 
one, and Glenbum looked up and stared at the 
speaker. 

" What's that you say about the pretty Julia?" 
asked the peer. 

" Oh, singing her praises as usual," said 
Wriggley, with a pleasant smile. Wriggley 
should have known better than stop to those small 

VOL. ni. ^ 
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honTB, when he knew he was to be in court by ten 
o'clock, fresh and rosy-gilled, ready to talk-down 
the opposition evidence in that great libel-case. 

^' Singing her praises, eh?" sneered Glenbum. 
" Friends, friends, eh? ha! all greatly interested 
apparently in that inestimable female." 

Few people could invest their sneers with such 
a peculiarly stinging insolence as could Glenbum. 
Horace felt his face grow white and his heart 
beat He was not exactly himself. He had been 
quite the lion of the evening and he was intoxi- 
cated with his social success. He felt that a light 
word coupled with a girl he imagined himself 
overwhelmingly in love with, would drive him 
to do something desperate. 

"And why not, pray!" he exclaimed in a 
loud voice to Glenbum. 

The peer turned upon him sharply, and his 
brows contracted. He could not avoid replying, 
but was evidently unable to do so at the moment. 

Horace was in no mood for waiting. Some- 
thing seemed to urge him on, and the half-quailing 
look of his lordship gave him courage to proceed. 
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" Could Julia hear me speaking for her now I" 
his heart seemed to whisper to him, and he re- 
newed the attack in a louder voice : 

"Why should we not be interested in her? 
what have you to say why we should not ?" / 

" Bah !" said Glenbum, aflfeoting to refill hiaT" 
glass. T^ 

" There is not a man here who does not know 
and respect Miss Mellington," continued Horace, 
disregarding the alarmed looks of Sir Charles, and 
the expressive gestures of the others. 

" Insolent hound ! do you dare to question*^?" 
suddenly burst forth Glenbum, rising fiiriously. 

All barriers of self-restraint were now swept 
away, and the fire again shone in those evil eyes, 
brighter, fiercer, as he glared at the upstart youth 
before him. Horace glared back with equal fiiry 
in his face, and it was remarked afterwards how 
strikingly alike they looked as they stood confi*ont- 
ing each other, their] hands clenched and their 
features distorted with a devilish frenzy. The 
sympathies of aU were with Horace, and they 
crowded round him to urge him to be quiet, or 
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to leave. Batts tried to pull him away. But 
Horace paid no attention to them, and stood with 
his eyes fixed on Glenbum. When a lull came, 
Horace said, in a slow distinct voice, in which there 
was not the least tremor : 

" Lord Glenbum, if you say one word against 
that girl, you are a scoundrel and a liar !" 

Glenbum threw off Sir Charles Soper and little 
Joy, who had both rushed to prevent violence, — 
threw them off with a power no one would have 
imagined he possessed, — and in another instant had 
dashed his fist in the face of Horace, who in his 
turn grasped Glenbum by the collar and closed 
with him. 

In a moment more they would have been sepa- 
rated ; but Glenbum had seized a heavy decanter 
from the table, and with a fierce yell, as he felt 
himself choking in his antagonist's grasp, struck 
him a savage blew on the temple. It was done 
almost instantaneously, and the blood trickled from 
the woimd as Horace fell into the arms of Croilon 
Batts, and Ledbitter rushed into the room to re- 
move his master. 
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No one noticed Glenbum's exit ; he went from 
the room foaming at the mouth, holding the valet's 
arm so tightly that Ledbitter winced again. All 
were roimd Horace, who lay upon the sofa, his 
face pale, and the white froth upon his colourless 
lips. 

"He's stunned," said Sir Charles, his own 
ace almost as white as Horace's ; and the baro- 
net sprinkled water in the poor lad's face with 
trembling fingers, and looked round for Crofton 
Batts. 

But Crofton Batts had gone for the doctor. 



CHAPTEB XIIL 

BAD NEWS. 

The amiable little mother grew more and more 
wakeful as the hours slowly came and went. 
Thrice did Anne Maggs suggest bed; but Mrs. 
Pentiley wouldn't hear of it, declaring she had 
done little else but sleep since she had left Lon- 
don, and growing at length almost snappish when 
Anne yawned and mentioned the time. 

" Well, Anne, we don't know how he may be 
engaged. These newspapers and printing-offices 
are kept open all night, and we don't know 
but that Horace may have something important 
to ^ see through the press,' as they call it. We 
shall be prouder than ever of him some day, 
Anne, for. I'm sure he's tlie makings of a great 
man in him ; nobody could read one of his letters 
without being sure of that." 

" Not that you've had so many of them since 
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you've been away," replied Anne, quite ill-tem- 
peredly, for she was terribly annoyed at her little 
mistress being kept from her pillow, and at Horace 
having selected such a night, of all nights in the 
year, to go stopping out — ^the good-for-nothing 
silly lad 1 

However, her animadversions went for nothing ; 
and if news had come that Horace was in the 
station-house^ the mother would have settled at 
once it was a false charge ; for Horace was perfect, 
she thought, ajid Anne ought to know better than 
set a mother against her son. Then Anne would 
give a description of how fond he was of the baby ; 
how funnily he dandled it; and how he roared 
with delight when it struck her ; and little Mrs^ 
Bentley was alternately tears and laughter as the 
night went on. At length it was such unmistak- 
able morning that there was no excuse for post- 
poning breakfast ; and Anne, with very red eyes 
and in a somewhat absent and confused manner, 
set about making tea. 

" Perhaps something's happened to him, Anne," 
said Mrs. Bentley, with a look of alarm ; " if he isn't 
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in by the middle of the day, we must have an ad- 
vertisement in the papers, or something." 

" Bless your innocent heart 1" replied Anne, 
" don't you go for to think any thing's happened 
to him. He's been with some of his friends. 
There's Mr. Tindal come into property, and 
dressed quite gen-teel and grand, with a gold 
watch as belonged to a aimt, and, as Horace 
said, had been in possession of his uncle, and 
then they laughed, — ^it would have done your heart 
good to see 'em, the pair ; and me a remembering 
the time when I've had him on my knee, just for 
all the world like that bit of a baby there." 

Rambling on in this unconnected but well- 
meaning siyle, Anne made the tea and produced her 
little hidden dainties from a cupboard, and tried 
all she could to induce her mistress to eat. But 
Mrs. Bentley could only make a feint of taking 
a cup of tea, and at every fresh opening of the 
front door would rush to the stairs, only to come 
back disappointed and wretched. 

At length Mrs. Bentley could not control her 
extreme anxiety, and she said, 
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" Anne, I shall go to this Mr. Tindal, and find 
where Horace is. Why, gracious me I he may 
have gone off in his sudden way out of town, and 
we mayn't see him for ever such a time." 

She would listen to nothing, not even to the 
assurance that Tindal's address was unknown. 

" Never mind, I shall go the office and in- 
quire." 

So she got herself ready for her journey, and 
fastened on her bonnet nervously ; her heart beat- 
ing, and dim forebodings of something dreadful 
alarming her sorely. Just before starting she 
sank upon the sofa and laid her hand upon Anne 
Maggs's arm. 

" Oh, Anne dear, if something should have 
happened to him ! There cannot be more misery 
in store for me !" 

Anne Maggs patted her head, and called her a 
silly and a frightened thing ; but Anne was not 
without her own fears, though she kept them to 
herself. 

She tripped down the stairs; but as she got 
to the passage there was a double knock at the 
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door, fmd with a " Here he is 1 " she rushed to 
open it 

Sir Charles Soper was on the step, with a very 
pale face and very red eyes. He bowed, and as 
he looked into the face of the anxions mother, his 
own turned crimson, and his big generous heart 
throbbed loudly. 

" I beg your pardon, I believe I am speak- 
ing to — " 

"To Mrs. Bentley, sir," she said in a low 
voice ; she was always painfully nervous with 
strangers. 

" Just so," replied the baronet, as he became 
pale once more. 

"Did you wish to speak to me?" timidly 
asked Mrs. Bentley, scarcely daring to look up 
at the bewhiskered visitor, who still stood irre- 
solutely on the step, apparently unable to make 
up his mind whether he should walk in or run 
away. 

" Yes, I did, Mrs. Bentley, I did," he con- 
tinued, uneasily tapping his boot with his cane. 
% " T wish to have a few words' conversation with 
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you on business — on somewhat painful business, 
ma'am, I am sorry to say." 

He tried his best to rob the sentence of its 
ominous character, but it sounded awful in the 
ears of the poor little trembKng woman, who now 
looked straight into the eyes of the visitor. 

It was his turn to look down now; and he 
oould only stammer something about coming in 
and telling her his unwelcome news, and enter 
with a soft step, as if he were ashamed of his 
errand and anxious to avoid being seen by others. 
He walked up into the little sitting-room, and to 
Mrs. Bentley's question as to whether Anne might 
be present, replied, after looking at her for a mo- 
ment, that she might 

"I am a friend of your son, ma'am," began 
Sir Charles in a husky voice, and with his head 
bent, for he could not endure the gaze of those 
frightened eyes. 

Mrs. Bentley sat holding the dress of Anne, 
who stood beside her. 

*^ Is it news — ^bad news of him you have to 
bring me, sir ?" asked the mother. 
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^^ Madam, we must try and bear up against 
misfortunes in this world. We must learn to en- 
dure the will of Heaven." 

The baronet still had his head bowed, the tears 
were in his eyes, and his voice was broken. 

The mother rose suddenly from her seat, and 
grasped Sir Charles by the arm. He could no 
longer avert his face from her, and in his tell-tale 
visage she read at a glance the fearful truth. 

"He — he is deadl" she cried, staggering 
back a step or two, and pressing her hand to her 
heart ; " tell me, tell me, or I shall go mad 1" 

" Madam, dear madam," said the visitor, now 
speaking rapidly and with deep feeling, "some 
one better able to discharge this painful task should 
have come to break the sad news to you ; but I 
could not bear that so terrible a duty should de- 
volve upon any one else. It was beneath my roof 
that the accident happened. Believe me, it was 
through no fault of mine that it occurred" (for she 
was glaring at him now, with her hand in her hair, 
and her once mild eyes flashing wildly). " I had 
given a pariy, and your son was one of the guests. 
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Excited by an insult from a villain who forced 
himself upon us, he struck him. Before we could 
part them, your son fell — ^fell beneath the cowardly 
brutal blow of the other ; and — ^madam, bear up, 
I entreat you to bear up ; I — " here Sir Charles 
broke down utterly, and went to the window, im- 
able to look upon the mother of the poor dead boy. 
He had arranged all sorts of preliminary phrases 
and introductory speeches wherewith to pave the 
way for the terrible annoimcement ; he had settled 
what to say in his own mind when coming along 
the streets; but when he saw the mother's face 
they all vanished, and he could only fall back upon 
the truth, the cold cruel truth, which had risen to 
his lips, and rushed forth to strike a chill to that 
loving breast. 

How she clung to her old nurse, and sobbed 
upon her bosom, and nestled up to her, and clasped 
her shoulders as if she were a little child whom 
wicked people wished to carry off! It was too 
terrible. She couldn't realise it ; but could only 
sob away in a frightened manner, clinging to Anne 
and hiding her face. Anne, like an immovable / 
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statue, stood with her eyes fixed coldly on the wall 
before her nntil the first paroxysm was over ; then 
she stood beside ihe mother as before, her rigid 
mouth closed tightly, and her eyes dry, whilst her 
heart was bleeding. 

Suddenly the mother rose. She wiped her 
eyes rapidly, and then said, in a hurried under- 
tone, "Come, come; let us go to him — ^now, 
now, without a moment's delay;" and she was 
downstairs and in the street before her faithfiil 
friend could stop her. 

Sir Charles hailed a passing cab, and opened 
the door whilst the two women got in. He then 
moimted the box by the coachman. Mrs. Bentley 
sat bolt upright, clasping Anne's hand firmly. 
They never said a word to each other ; and when 
the cab drew up at Clarence Chambers, Mrs. 
Bentley cast a frightened glance for a moment 
at Sir Charles, but walked straight on as he di- 
rected her. 

At the door of the chamber where the lad lay 
dead, Sir Charles would have murmured some 
words of kindly admonition; but the mother 
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waved him impatiently aside, and walked straight 
into the room with an erect step. 

She saw where her boy was in a moment, and 
fell with her head upon his still breast, with a 
great heart-broken cry that was heard throughout 
the house. 

Sir Charles brought a large silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, and sitting down, wept 
like an infant. Crofton Batts, who had stayed 
behind with his friend the doctor, felt a moisture 
in his eyes, the first for years; for Batts could 
bear a good deal, and was not easily affected. 
The doctor even looked troubled. Anne alone 
was firm and unemotional. This was the sorest 
trial of her mistress's life ; and now was the time 
to be a true friend. But as she looked on the 
white face of the boy she had dandled on her 
knee, and knew the wound that cruel day would 
leave in the mother's heart, be sure that generous 
soul suffered an inward agony beyond the power 
of tongue to tell. 

Presently, at a gesture from the doctor, Batts 
and Sir Charles followed him out of the room. 
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" It's better, my dear Batts, on occasions of 
this kind, to leave them. Poor thing I she looks 
young, too, to be that man's mother." 

Soon after the doctor was fetched away by a 
messenger, and Batts and Sir Charles sat in the 
next room, the baronet in as deep grief as if he 
had lost a brother, and mentally vowing he would 
never have another gathering in that fatal place, 
but would quit his chambers for ever before the 
week was out. 

It seemed an age to Sir Charles. Occasionally 
a wailing cry was heard from the room, and then 
a few hurried words from Anne. After a longer 
lull than usual, a sound as of a falling body was 
heard, and almost immediately the nurse came 
out, and was met by the scared baronet, who was 
on the point of entering the room. 

" She's fallen into a faint, quite exhausted ; has 
the doctor gone ?" 

Anne was marvellously self-composed and im- 
flurried upon extreme occasions. 

" He has been fetched away, but will be back 
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^' Well, send him in as soon as ho does." 

Tlien she turned about to enter the room, but 
suddenly closed tlie door, and said, in a fierce 
whisper, "Whose hand was it, eh? Who struck 
the blow?" 

Sir Charles replied, " Lord Glenbum ; he is 
himself dangeroutly ill. There," pointing along 
the passage. 

Well as Anne had borne up hitherto, she cer- 
tainly now appeared as if about to drop. Her 
complexion turned a deadly ashen hue, and she 
appeared for a moment or two as one beside her- 
self. Then she asked again, " Wlio, who was it ?" 

Sir Charles repeated the peer's name. 

" Ah I" said Anne, after drawing a long deep 
breath, and passing her rough hand across her 
forehead. " And — and you say he is there ;" here 
she pointed in the direction indicated by Sir 
Charles. 

" Yes," he replied ; " he has chambers here 
like these." 

^^ Come," she said, with a wild abruptness, but 

with a determined air there was no resisting; 
VOL. Ill, 8 
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" come ; she must not stay a moment more be- 
neath this roo£ Lend me a hand with her. She 
must be taken home. For the love of Heaven, 
don't ask me why. There is a reason, an ample 
reason. If she hears the name of the man who 
did this deed, she'll go mad ; mad, mark me !" 

The old nurse .dragged rather than led Sir 
Charles into the room where her mistress lay in 
a swoon by the side of her dead son. There was 
something so practical in the woman's manner, 
despite her distorted face and strange words, that 
the baronet could not but obey her ; and he lifted 
the inanimate Mrs. Bentley in his arms and car- 
ried her down after Anne, who led the way to the 
door. 

Mrs. Bentley was placed in a cab, and was 
borne away all fainting to Little Green Street, 
Soho ; Anne Maggs supporting her with her strong 
arms, and Sir Charles Soper staring afl;er her, 
his brain in a whirl at the whole affair. Then, 
when her mistress was placed in charge of Mrs, 
MoUoy and Mr. Mellidew (who was fetched in, 
and saw very shortly the fearful lUness that was 
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coming on the stricken mother), did Anne Maggs 
drive back to Garence Chambers, and, falling on 
her knees by the side of Horace, pray long and 
earnestly that the mother might never learn the 
name of him who had killed her boy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PAID IN FULL. 

"You see, he's no constitution," observed the 
fashionable doctor, whom Ledbitter had sent for 
to attend Glenbum. 

His lordship had broken a blood-vessel, and 
was dangerously ill. 

"But he may rally, I suppose, sir?" said 
Ledbitter. 

"I'm afraid he's rallied too many times al- 
ready," said the doctor with a sombre smile. 

Tlie big old-fashioned carriage bore away the 
medical gentleman, and Ledbitter returned to his 
master's room. 

Ledbitter's plot had succeeded beyond his ex- 
|)ectations ; but still not exactly as he could have 
wished. 
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"I Wished him to live — to live in tormeut 
through years of speechless misery and remorse. 
How many years have I lived with the recollec- 
tion of my poor Lily's face, as I last saw it, em- 
bittering each hour of my life, with the memory 
of the winning beauty that was her ruin goad- 
ing me on, never letting the purpose of my life 
fade ever so slightly; whilst I have been die 
willing slave of that heartless wretch, who has 
so often nearly escaped me ; and who even now, 
great and unexpected as is the climax to my 
hopes, should have lived through years of agony 
— ^agony that would have wrung even his callous 
heart, which never felt one pang of pity since it 
first beat with life I" 

The valet sat with his head in his hands, re- 
gretting that his vengeance would consist of " one 
blow and all over ;" it was a terrible one, it was 
true, but what a revenge it might have been ! 

The room was sombre, and no sound reached 
the valet's ear but the heavy breathing of his 
master. It was a complete break-up. The vio- 
lent outbreak of reckless dissipation in which he 
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had of late indulged had done him irreparable 
injury. He lay there at the point of death, 
nearer to his end than Ledbitter or the physician 
had imagined. There had been a consultation, 
and three wise white heads had been shaken de- 
spondently, and three long learned &x5es had grown 
longer, if not wiser, after meeting at the bedside 
of Lord Glenbum. When those three clever men 
met together (and they often did) and shook 
their scientific heads in unison, ihere was seldom 
any hope for the subject of their consultation. 
The big old yellow chariot of the first, the splashed 
brougham with the shuffling brown cobs of the 
second, and the lumbering phaeton of the third 
carried them in their separate directions; Led- 
bitter bowing gravely to them as they left the 
grand central door leading to the Chambers — 
that "invaluable person," as Sir Boger Parlby 
described him to Lady Parlby that evening ; for , 

Sir Soger was parting with his butler, and had I 

fixed an admiring eye on the respectable Led- | 

bitter. 

Lord Glenbum woke up with a start, imre- 
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freshed by his light slumber, and^ooking at Led- 
bitter, he saw that he was sitting gazing intently 
at a picture which he held in his hand. Presently 
he thought he saw the valet press the miniature 
to his lips, and then place it in his breast. It was 
so strange a thing for Ledbitter, of all men in the 
world, to do, that despite the weakness from 
which the peer was suffering, he partially raised 
himself and stared out in surprise at his servant, 
wondering if his own brain was affected, and 
fixing his deep-sunken eyes into a searching gaze 
at the valet 

^^ Ledbitter I" 

The valet started. 

"My lord." Ledbitter sat still and waited 
for his master to continue. 

" Ledbitter, am I going to die ?" 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. 

" What d'ye mean, man ? Speak out" 

" Your lordship is in a very critical state." 

"I — I struck that insolent young scoundrel 
down, and then — I forget the rest I — ^what's the 
matter, man ?" 
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'^ Nothing, notliing. Ton struck him down in 
ignorance — ^in ignorance, my lord." 

** What do you mean ? Your old riddles." 

"Yes, you struck him down as you have 
struck down many." 

There was a pause. The big gold watch of 
my lord ticking loudly, but all else silent 

"A bad end to a bad life," muttered Glen- 
bum presently. 

" A very bad end indeed," echoed Ledbitter. 

There was an unfeeling absence of grief about 
the valet which nettled his master; a sarcastic 
tone in his voice wliich surprised him too. He 
had not expected much devotion from his servant ; 
but this was heartless. 

" It was self-defence. He attacked me, flew 
at my throat, and well-nigh strangled me." 

" Hot blood, hot blood ;" and the valet nodded 
his head slowly, 

"Ay, the curse of the Glenbums." 

" Just so, just so ; it runs in the fiimily." 

" Were you not looking at a miniature just 
now?" 
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Ledbitter turned pale. 

"Yes." 

" A love of your youth, eh ?" 

"A lost love; a blighted one; a treasure 
stolen from me I" 

It was the first time in all these years that 
Glenbum had heard Ledbitter's voice sound so 
peculiarly harsh and grating. He turned his 
head, but the valet was calm. 

" It must have been fancy," thought the peer. 
" Nothing would rouse that stolid fellow ; why, he 
can see his master hovering over the grave with- 
out expressing sympathy or even breathing a sigh." 

Still, he must see the locket. 

" Let me see the features of this lost love, 
Ledbitter." 

Ledbitter slowly drew the miniature fi^m his 
breast and handed it to his master, pushing the 
cm*tain aside that he might the better see. 

Glenbum looked for some time at the portrait, 
which was poorly painted and a good deal faded. 
Still there was something in the expression which 
seemed to interest him, for he partially raised 
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himself to get a betfcer view of it^ and then shaded 
his eyes with his hand. 

" It's very like her, my lord," said Ledbitter, 
after a pause. ^^ She was only a small farmer's 
adopted child; but she was good enough for a 
noble gentleman to fall in love with and destroy." 

Lord Glenbum stared more than ever at his 
servant, and his breath came rapidly. 

^^ The man who loved her with his whole heart 
and soul, — a strange, quiet, thoughtful kind of 
man, — looked upon his life from that hour as a 
wearisome journey of years, with a deep deadly 
revenge as the gofd. His dying father — ^the girl's 
adopted parent — ^made him swear an oath to do 
this, that the bitter debt should be paid in full." 

Great beads of perspiration glistened upon the 
forehead of Glenbum. His face was white, and 
his lips were set, as if they never would part again. 
A listener at the door might have fancied Ledbitter 
was reading some good book, for he spoke in so 
unexcited a tone, but his brow was moist and his 
eyes pitiless. 

" The girl's avenger became the servant of the 






I 
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man who had stolen her, and then left her to die 
amongst strangers. He was a trustworthy, docile 
person, and above suspicion. But through the long 
and wicked years he passed with his heartless mas- 
ter — ^hating him, oh, so deeply I — ^lie had but one 
object in view ; he tliought of it by day, he dreamt 
of it by night — it was never absent from his mind." 

" Ha I ha 1 " burst forth Glenbum, unable to 
control himself any longer. " You double-faced 
villain and cur, what have I been about all these 
years not to liave discovered itl Why, you clumsy 
scoundrel, you liave disclosed yourself a thousand 
times, but I was a blind idiot not to see it. Blind I 
Is tliis your vengeance to taunt me on what you 
think to be my death-bed ? I'll live to kick you 
from the house into the kennel like a dog I I'll — " 
Here Glenbum made a grasp at the bell-handle, 
but tlie prudent valet had moved it beyond his 
reach. He fell back panting with the exertion, 
and Ledbitter continued. 

" That would indeed have been a very, very 
poor revenge. But listen ftirther. Some years 
after this noble gentleman had forgotten the poor 
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dead girl who had trusted him, he met a kdy — a 
governess in a great family. She was pretty, 
accomplished, and she felL" 

Glenbum made an eflFort to rise, but his rage 
rendered him weaker still, and he could only glare 
upon his foe. 

" Li a little time, a very little time, she learnt 
to loathe the villain, whom in a mad hour she had 
fancied to be the soul of honour. She fled from 
him, and he never saw her more. He left Eng* 
land, and she hoped never to see him, for she 
dreaded the very sound of his name. She slaved 
as a daily governess, and kept herself and her old 
fiiithftd nurse, who had flown to comfort her in 
) her trial Time softened the recollection of her 

(' sorrow, and her heart beat with unselfish love for 

/ the son who was at once her comfort and her 

' shame. One day she heard her betrayer had 

come back to England — to London — and brought 
with him a handsome wife. She fled away and 
hid, for she could not bear to think she was in this 
same town — ^big as it is — ^with that heartless mon- 
ster. Her son remained and mixed in company. 
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and was rather courted as a handsome^ clever 
lad—" 

^^ I know the rest," shrieked Glenbum ; " I 
recognised the mother's look in the boy's face. I 
must go to himl Quick, quick, Ledbitterl my 
clothes, my clothes, man 1" and the peer, now in 
a state of the wildest delirium, attempted to rise, 
but he was too weak to stand. His eyes shone 
with an imearthly lustre ; and Ledbitter clutched 
the locket in his breast, as he stood watching his 
master still pitilessly, no thought of mercy in liis 
relentless heart. 

" It would be vain to seek him, my lord," he 
said very slowly and distinctly: "the blow you 
struck him was a fatal one. He is dead !" 

There never was a worse treated wretch in the 
world than himself, declared Michael Lyon, alias 
Jennings, when the cruel policeman with the good 
memory for faces pounced upon him one day — ^the 
same day Cooney came back to business, look- 
ing so clean that nobody knew him. It was very 
hard upon the ill-used fellow certainly. But what 
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could Mr. Ledbitter do? The law was not to be 
set aside, so there was no help for it. At the 
same time it might be a comfort to Mr. L. to 
know that his daughter was lawfiilly married to 
the gallant Captain Atherton very shortly after 
the decease of my Lord Grienbum. 

Yes, Atherton married her. Not only that, 
but he welcomed mildly a hard-featured person 
pf mature years, who came out ftt)m England 
with a great quantiiy of luggage, and who soon 
took the leading position in the family, rendering 
the life of each domestic a misery, and producing a 
tremendous flutter amongst the tradespeople. Re- 
port says that Atherton is not as happy as he 
might be; that he takes more brandy-and- water 
than is wholesome ; and that on the arrival of any 
old acquaintance upon the foreign shore where 
he wanders, he is apt to weep copiously, and 
darkly hint that he " only made one mistake 
in his life, but that was a stuimer, my boy." 
When the old acquaintance quits the foreign shore. 
Captain Atherton makes a point of appearing in 
his favourite character of Calypso, and mourns the 
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departure of the Ulysses in question, and refuses 
to be consoled for some hours. 

A year after the sad scene in Sir Charles's 
chambers, that warm-hearted baronet was seated 
in his new quarters in Piccadilly, wondering what 
on earth he shoidd do with himself for the day. 
Life was becoming a dull insipidity to that wealthy, 
healthy, unintellectual young man. He was moped 
to deatli, and he looked out on to the Green Park 
and scowled — ^that Is, tried to scowl, for his round 
barometer of a face was universally at " set fair" 
— at the nurse-maids and cliildren who were per- 
ambulating the pathway. 

"i don't know what to do," he exclaimed, 
making vicious tugs at his whiskers, " Life's a 
bore here, and I'm too lazy to travel. I wish I 
had to work for my hving ; perhaps I mightn't find 
it so precious dull then. There's a great brute of 
an omnibus-driver just gone past, roaring with 
delight at some joke from a himgry-looking' man 
with no gloves sitting by him. Why can't /roar 
with delight ? Why haven't I no gloves ? I can 
leave 'em at home; but it isn't the same thing. 
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I go to the play. I can understand plays, at 
least some of 'em — ^the Opera's too deep for me — 
but I'm not amused. I stroll round the Park, or 
drive, or ride; but one thing's as dismal as the 
other. Mj cfymptoms are more than suspicious. 
It's my belief I'm in love. Still you can't very 
weQ be in love unless you've got somebody 
to—" 

" To be in love with," burst in Crofton Batts, 
of all people in the world, and dressed in a very 
lively costume, quite unlike his ordinary style of 
dress. 

Sir Charles firowned. What was the cause of 
dandy surtouts, of flowers in button-holes, and 
other unaccustomed items in Crofton's attire? 

" Behold your friend Benedict !" exclaimed 
Batts, striking an attitude. 

" Batts, what's the matter ?" asked the baronet, 
recoiling. 

"Would you have the kindness, Soper, to 
peep behind that door ?" replied Batts, with a grin 
all over his &cq. 

Sir Charles did as he was bid, and beheld, not 
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as he expected, the maniacal Crofton's keeper, — 
for that changed being was evidently mad, — but 
no less a personage than Julia Mellington, smiling 
and blushing, and looking horribly guilty. 

"Please, Charley," she said, looking fright- 
ened, " we've been and got married." 

" Yes, and we want you to give us breakfast 
before we start for — '* 

" For ' la Continong,' as poor dear Pimlico 
calls it," added Julia. 

" But why — ^why — " here tlie baronet broke 
down. 

" I know what you're going to say ; . why 
didn't we tell you?" 

" Ye-es." 

" Why," here put in Julia, " we knew, Char- 
ley, that if we asked your consent as our valued 
old friend, you'd never have given it, and we 
should have been miserable if we'd married against 
your wish." 

" Well, but why wouldn't I have given it?" 

" Why, because you are very fond of me ; 

and if you'd thought any body else was going to 
VOL. m. T 
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many me, you'd liave snapped me up yourself, 
you dear staring old owl, you ! — you know you 
would" 

It was not so very shocking, under tihe cir- 
cumstances perhaps, that Julia should have capped 
her excuse with a sounding kiss. Her husband 
looked on and smiled benignly. 

" Judy," said Sir Charles, a litde gravely, " I 
think you're right What is it they say at the 
end of the comedies ?" 

" ^ Bless you, my children !' of course ; and 
very proper too." 

" Hem I Just so. Crofton, you sly scoundrel, 
I forgive you. You sleepy fellows are always 
waking up and doing something unexpected. 
You may as well eat something if you're going 
abroad. You'll get nothing there; at least, I 
never did." 

Sir Charles Soper saw them set off with a 
heavy heart He married his cousin Kate a month 
afterwards ; and when last heard of was perusing 
Banting on Corpulence^ which he declares to be 
one of the few books he can understand. 
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In a quaint old French town beyond the reach 
of railways there lives a mild-spoken gentle little 
woman whose hair is perfectly white, but whose 
face has still a youthftd look about it which 
puzzles all beholders. An old servant dwells with 
her and anticipates her slightest wishes with the 
alertnyess of the most dapper waiting-maid. A taU 
old gentleman of the name of Stone pays them 
occasional visits and talks more than is agreeable 
concerning his chronic dyspepsia. But he is very 
kind to the lady with the white hair and the 
young face, and intends leaving all his property 
to the handsome blue-eyed boy he nurses on 
his knee. It is a calm untroubled happy life ; 
and though the shadow of a great and heavy 
grief sometimes settles upon the mother's brow, 
she soon recovers herself, * for she is a brave 
little woman and bears up nobly. 

When the mail-steamer Hecla broke to pieces 
in sight of land some time ago, there were rare 
pickings for the wreckers on the shore. Amidst 
the bodies washed up by the waves was one of a 
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man past middle-age, in whose tigliilj-clasped 
hand was found a locket containing a girl's por- 
trait. It was an utterly valueless trifle, and with 
a deep growl of disappointment the finder tossed 
it back into the sea» 



THE END. 
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